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Postmaster of Pitcairn 

THRILLS FOR ALL WHEN THE 
MAIL ARRIVES 

As Christmas approaches the postman becomes for us an 
increasingly welcome caller; but in few places is the arrival 
of the mail such a tremendously exciting event as at lonely Pit¬ 
cairn in the Pacific, the island made famous by the Bounty 
mutineers who settled here in 1790. 


The man in charge of Pit¬ 
cairn’s one post office, Mr Roy 
Clark, has one of the strangest 
jobs in the world, for mail comes 
only when a ship happens to call, 
and the islanders often have to 
fight the sea to get their letters 
and parcels. 

Roy Clark is an American, and 
he was brought up on Pitcairn 
Island as the result of his father 
being shipwrecked and having to 
live there for seven months 
before he could get back to San 
Francisco. Meanwhile, he had 
grown so attached to beautiful 
Pitcairn that he returned and 
reared his family there, and in 
due course Roy grew up to 
become the island’s postmaster. 

When he hears by radio that 
a ship is coming, he puts up a 
notice outside his tiny post office 
—claimed to be the smallest in 
the South Pacific—to say it- is 
open for business, and the 
islanders bring along their letters 
and parcels. 

Wheelbarrows and boats take 
the place of our familiar red 

WINTER WEAR 

■ jpEOPLE passing a field in 
Fifeshire were surprised to 
see a cow wearing an overcoat. 

Hearing that some American 
and Channel Island cattle 
farmers clothe their cows to give 
a higher yield of milk in winter, 
a Fife farmer is trying the 
experiment. 

Bandits Become 
Old Boys 

]yjn Malcolm Macdonald, Com¬ 
missioner General for the 
United Kingdom in South-East 
Asia, relates an interesting story 
in a recent report. ■ 

Certain bandits captured in 
Malaya by the British were sent 
to a special school at Taiping, 
taught elementary reading and 
writing, and given instruction in 
semi-skilled work. When the 
first thirty left as free men they 
clubbed together and sent 100 
dollars from their earnings back 
to the old school, thus becoming 
foundation members of the old 
boys’ society of the bandit school. 
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mail vans. Roy Clark and his 
assistants sort the outgoing mail 
and take the bags in wheelbar¬ 
rows to the top of a steep place 
called the Edge. From there the 
bags are carried on trays by a 
cable down to the landing-place 
on the beach. 

Many Gift Parcels 

When the ship arrives and 
stops outside the little harbour, 
the people haul their long boats 
out of the boathouses and 
launch them in the harbour. 
The mail bags are put in the 
stem of the boats and covered 
with tarpaulin to protect them 
from the spray of the big waves 
outside the harbour. At the 
ship’s side the bags are pulled 
up on board by ropes, and Roy 
Clark goes on board and takes 
over the incoming mail bags. 
These letters and parcels for the 
islanders have been accumulat¬ 
ing in New Zealand for months, 
and sometimes there are as 
many as 53 bags—mostly of gift 
parcels. 

Now begins the really tricky 
part of the postmaster’s job- 
getting the incoming mail bags 
ashore safe and dry. For huge 
waves often sweep across to the 
island’s rocky shores, and if a 
boat gets caught on the crest of 
one it is shot into the harbour 
with terrific force. Sometimes 
the steersman loses control and 
the boat is hurled on the rocks. 
But the women are eagerly wait¬ 
ing on the beach, and if a boat 
crashes, they rush into the water 
and help to haul it off the rocks 
and on to the sand. 

If this happens, the mail bags 
may be soaked, and quick work 
is needed to get them up to the 
post office, emptied, and sorted 
before the precious contents of 
the parcels are spoiled, or labels 
have become unreadable. 

When the Bell Rings 

While the mail is being sorted 
all the people gather in the 
square before their “GPO ”— 
there is no postman’s knock in 
Pitcairn. Of course, they are all 
very excited and there is much 
banter and fun as they sit on 
forms waiting. When the mail 
is sorted, Mr Clark rings a bell, 
everyone rushes to the post office 
door, parcels and letters are 
handed out, and there is much 
delighted comment as, there and 
then, string is cut and envelopes 
opened. 

The hard-working postmaster 
has the biggest mail of all—but 
many of his letters are from 
collectors wanting Pitcairn Island 
stamps. He says he is always 
thankful when a new issue is 
withdrawn. 


Private 

Gasbag 


Parade 


This gallant guardsman has been 
blown up, but that is no excuse 
for going on parade with a girl 
friend holding his hand. Made 
by an American rubber firm, the 
airborne warrior is 45 feet tall, 
and 3000 cubic feet of gas enable 
him to puff out his chest and 
proudly stand erect. 


PLOUGHBOY 

JJaf.old Todd of Brandon Hill 
Farm, Shadwell, is only 
eight, but for the second year in 
succession he has won the 
Ploughing Competition for the 
under-fourteens at Adel, near 
Leeds. He handled his tractor 
with great skill, and won high 
praise from the judges. 


Schoolboys Build 
a School 

JVj' orthern Rhodesia is to have a 
school built of bricks made by 
schoolboy volunteers. 

The story comes to us from a 
C N friend of long standing, who 
tells us that such is the en¬ 
thusiasm of these African 
children for education that when 
the project of a new school was 
held up by a labour shortage S00 
of them offered to make the 
bricks. 

One school closed down for a 
fortnight while boys and teachers 
set to work making bricks. They 
worked in teams, and received no 
payment; they even refused a 
bonus for work accomplished 
beyond their target. 

When the fortnight was up, 
800 volunteers from another 
province took their place, and 
altogether it is estimated that 
these African boys will make 
750,000 bricks. 


POWER FOR THE 
ALBATROSS 

JTveiv since the days of Cole¬ 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner 
sailors—and passengers, too— 
have been puzzled as to how 
that great bird of the sea, the 
albatross, can follow a ship 
for days on end always at 
approximately the same distance 
and at the same height without 
any perceptible movement of the 
wings. 

The theory advanced by some 
scientists is that the bird is held 
in the air by energy drawn from 
the ship’s engines. Behind all 
fairly fast-moving steamers there 
is a wake or “funnel” of moving 
air, arid one theory put forward 
is that the bird becomes poised 
in this slip-stream and allows 
itself to be pulled along much in 
the manner of a motor-paced 
cyclist—a dangerous practice on 
land, but perhaps not at sea. 

This Little Pig Went 
to Oban 

A N adventurous black-and 

. white pig which had just 
been landed from the Mull mail- 
boat at Oban, on the ivest coast 
of Scotland, apparently had one 
desire : to get home as quickly 
as possible! It jumped back 
into the sea and made off in the 
direction of Mull; and it had 
swum half-a-mile out to sea 
before it 7vas finally rescued. 

\ 

History by the Mile 

r JhiE study of ancient history 
is often difficult because of 
the lack of records; the study of 
modern history is complicated 
because of the tremendous 
amount of material available. 

Professor W. K. Hancock, 
director of the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, giving 
the first Webb Memorial Lecture 
in London revealed that some 
16 miles of shelves had been 
built to hold the 12 million files 
of war-history material in the 
Public Record Office. 
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Spotlight on Egypt 

The vital question of the security of the Middle East has 
again become prominent owing to the recent demand by 
King Farouk of Egypt that his country’s treaty with Britain 
should be cancelled. 


Jt is not surprising that our 
own Government and those of 
other freedom-loving countries 
are much concerned with what is 
happening or may happen in the 
Middle East. A glance at the map 
shows that the Middle East, 
stretching from Libya to Persia 
and from Greece down to the 
Sudan,.is a vast corridor linking 
the Western World with India 
and the Far East, and also with 
the British Dominions in Aus¬ 
tralasia. 

The key' to that corridor is 
a .. tiny stretch of. water in 
Egypt, the Suez Canal, which 
makes it possible for ships to 
move from the Mediterranean to 
the Red Sea and beyond to the 
great oceans of the southern 
hemisphere. The “zone ” through 
which this important canal flows 

Santa Claus in a 
Helicopter 

C'ARDIFF children are looking 
V forward eagerly to Satur¬ 
day, December 16, for on this 
day Santa Claus is due to arrive 
—in a helicopter! He is to land 
in one of the city’s main parks, 
and'will then be escorted to the 
City Hall in' splendid procession 
with three bands and representa¬ 
tives of local youth organisations. 


GALLANT RESCUE 
EFFORT 

J ^ naval officer who, using frog¬ 
men’s flippers, made a deter¬ 
mined attempt to rescue his 
comrades from a submerged 
motor-car, has been officially 
commended by Admiral Sir 
Philip Vian. 

The officer, Lieutenant Joe 
Brooks, DSC, of the destroyer 
Solebay, was near at hand at 
Setubal, Portugal, when a car in 
which were six officers was acci¬ 
dentally driven over the quayside 
into more than 24 feet of water. 
Wearing flippers, Lieutenant 
Brooks dived but could not find 
the car. He dived again with an 
electric torch, but was still un¬ 
successful. 

The pressure of water at the 
bottom of the harbour made his 
ears and nose bleed, but he made 
another search with breathing 
apparatus. He was several days 
recovering from the injury to his 
ears. 


Present For the 
Future 

JJERE is a suggestion for a 
Christmas present that lasts 
throughout the year, a constant 
reminder of the giver. 

E'OR 17s 4d Children’s News- 
A paper will be sent to any 
address in the world each week 
for a whole year. Please send 
your remittance, together with 
the full name and address of the 
friend to whom the CN is to 
be sent, to Subscription Depart¬ 
ment. Children's Newspaper, 
The Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4, and we 
will do the rest. 

TF desired, a special greetings 
card bearing your owq name 
and address will be sent with 
the first copy. 


is occupied today by British 
soldiers and airmen under a 
treaty between this country and 
Egypt to secure its defence 
against aggression. 

The corrfdor is important for 
another reason. In the past 
thirty or forty years the- Middle 
East has been becoming more 
and more important as a supplier 
of oil, one of the most precious, 
raw materials known to mankind. 

But the strategic and economic 
importance of the- Middle East: 
to the Western World provides 
only a part of the setting.. Neces¬ 
sarily, the . British Government 
must give close attention, to the 
political developments - in this- 
vulnerable part of the world 1 , for 
these have proved to: be very 
unstable indeed. 

The collapse of the Turkish 
Empire towards the close- of the 
First World War set in. motion 
a train of events which- have 
affected and continue to affect 
the political situation of the 
world. There has been a rise 
of Arab States with a keen sense 
of nationalism, and the emer¬ 
gence of Israel as an independent 
State of different race.. 

Bid For Leadership 

Egypt herself has made a bold 
bid for the leadership of . all 
Arab nations. And this is per¬ 
haps the most important factor 
of all, because Egypt’s pride, 
intensified by her growing 
nationalism, can only with- great 
difficulty be reconciled with, the 
idea that another-Power, Britain, 
should assume the defence of 
the Suez Canal which is- part of 
the Egyptian territory'. Hence 
the threat of denunciation of the 
1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty pro¬ 
viding for Britain’s defence of 
the Canal zone. 

Of course, the desires and am¬ 
bitions of Egyptian nationalism 
have little to do with the cold 
facts of the international situa¬ 
tion. However er v Egypt may 
be to take over tne defence of 
Suez, she is definitely not in a 
position to do so in: this present 
dangerous international situa¬ 
tion. 

Her peoples—mostly illiterate; 
and unhappily suffering from dire 
poverty—are ill-fitted to cope 
with all the problems of modern 
mechanised warfare. Moreover, 
the moment a strong Power 
leaves Suez in the care of the 
ill-equipped Egyptian Army an 
aggressor might- be tempted to 
move towards Suez, and on its 
way take- the priceless oilfields 
of the Middle East. 

The talks in London between 
Mr Bevin and the Egyptian 
Foreign'Minister are therefore of 
the greatest importance to the 
Middle East. For though, the 
two statesmen are primarily dis¬ 
cussing Anglo-Egyptian relations 
they have to take into account 
the wider interests of the whole 
Western World. 


Transatlantic Trio 

Jtaly is making a serious bid for 
some of the transatlantic 
tourist trade. The Augustus, 
25,000 tons, recently launched at 
Trieste, sister ship to the Julius 
Caesar launched last May, and 
a similar ship being- built at 
Genoa, will' earn many dollars 
for her. 


News From 

RHODESIAN RADAR 

Radar equipment which is 
being installed at -the Rhodesian 
Meteorological Station at Belve¬ 
dere will be powerful enough to 
pick up warnings of intense 
storms at a distance of between 
100 and 150 miles. 

The British motor industry and 
the Government cere considering 
the conversion of Lindley airfield,. 
near Nuneaton, into a motor 
track where speeds up to 
100 mph caii be maintained in¬ 
definitely. This would obviate 
the need to take cars to France 
and .the U S for high-speed 
testing. , 

Between 1938 and 1949 the 
consumption of petrol and other 
oil products in- the United King¬ 
dom jumped’ from 8,991,000 to 
13,840,000 tons.. In the same 
period output from home re- 
: fineries rose by 3,772,000 tons to 
6,164,000 tons. 

Southern Rhodesia has the 
fastest growing population in 
Africa. Whereas the population 
of the Union of South Africa rose 
by 18 per cent between 1937 and 
1947, in Southern Rhodesia the 
rata of increase was 39 per cent. 



The playmate of four-year-old Graham 
Sawyer, of Wembley, Middlesex, is 
Billy the budgerigar, who likes a 
clcse-up view of his master’s art. 

Works by Sisley, Manet, and 
Degas are now on exhibition in 
the Tate Gallery, Millbank, as 
part of the arrangement made 
with the Paris Louvre for the 
temporary exchange of pictures. 

Off to Antarctica 

The Falkland Islands De¬ 
pendencies survey ship John 
Biscoe has left Port Stanley on 
the first of this season’s voyages 
to British Antarctic territory. 

Although this year’s coal out¬ 
put in Australia is expected to 
reach the record of 16,500,000 
tons,, this will be about three 
million tons short of the needs 
of her industries. About seven 
hundred thousand tons is being 
imported from Britain,. South 
Africa, ancl India. 

Mount Etna has again been in 
eruption following earth tremors 
and explosions in the volcano. 

- U. Yu Kin, Registrar of Ran¬ 
goon University, Burma, is in 
Great Britain for a month to see 
how our universities are run. His 
visit is under the auspices of the 
British Council. 

MR NEHRU 

The Prime Minister of India 
.has decided to drop the title of 
“ Pandit ” (learned man), and 
will be known in future simply as 
Mr Nehru or Shri- Nehru. 


Everywhere 

It is estimated'that the Euro¬ 
pean population of the Australian 
. territories in New Guinea and 
adjacent islands is now 10,500. 

Youth hostels in the Lake 
District are increasing their 
charges for supper, bed, and 
breakfast next year from 4s 6d 
to 5s. 

With £50 in his pocket, John 
Campbell in 1902 sailed to Aus¬ 
tralia. He returned not long ago 
to visit his sisters in the Isle of 
Skye, after, selling his farm for 
£50,000. Now he is on his-way 
back to Australia to start again. 

Puppet Panto 

Aladdin is to be staged as 
a puppet pantomime by the 
villagers ofLuddesdown, near 
Rochester, Kent. The postmistress 
has written the dialogue. - 

After three years in Yugoslavia, 
63 abducted Greek children are 
being returned to their parents 
through the good offices of the 
International League of Red 
Cross Societies. 

Field-Marshal Lord Mont¬ 
gomery has been elected chair¬ 
man of St John's School, 
Leatherhead, Surrey, for 1951, 
the centenary of the founding of 
the school. 

An exhibition of English books 
and book illustrations from the 
15th to the 20th century, at 
present on view in Madrid, will 
be shown in Barcelona and Bilbao 
shortly. 

THE GANG’S BACK 

The Scout Movement’s Gang 
Show is back for the first time in 
12 years. With an all-Scout cast 
of 130 drawn from London and 
the Home Counties, it is being 
presented at King’s Theatre, 
Hammersmith until December 16. 

Because the self-operated lift at 
Huddersfield , Town Hall de¬ 
veloped a habit of stopping 
between floors, a railway shunt¬ 
ing horn has been provided to 
attract attention.. 

The Gas Council has produced 
two films for children— Long, 
Long Ago, And Now Today —tell¬ 
ing in simple form the story of 
coal, its formation, and final con¬ 
version into gas, coke, and other 
products. 

Swan Likes Airport 

Exhausted, a swan crash- 
landed at Rochester Airport. It 
was taken to the local police 
station, where it was fed and 
looked after until it had re¬ 
covered. Then it was taken down 
to the River Medway and 
liberated. It flew off, but a few 
. hours later alighted back at the 
airport. 

The 18th-century Hermitage of 
Braid has been leased to the 
City of Edinburgh and Leith Boy 
Scout Association and will be 
used as a Scout hostel. 

The second stage of the plan to 
replace London’s trams by buses 
will be completed at midnight on 
January 6, after which 63 miles 
of tram track in South London 
will be scrapped. 

Work has restarted oil the 
final stage of construction of 
Battersea Power Station, un¬ 
finished since it was suspended 
at the beginning of the war. A 
fourth chimney, 350 feet high, 
is being added to complete the 
symmetry of the design. 

The late George Lansburv’s 
interest in the royal parks when 
he was First Commissioner of 
Works is to be commemorated by 
a simple monument in the Lido 
in Hyde Park. 


Mountains of 
Mystery 

'J'he Headman and villagers of 
a remote place in the centre 
of Guadalcanal Island, in the 
Solomons, were horrified when 
they heard that a party led by 
a white man wanted to climb 
to the top of Mount Tatuve. 
Under no circumstances, they 
declared, could they allow the 
white men to make the ascent. 

The leader of the exploring 
party was Mr J. C. Grover, geolo¬ 
gist to. the Government of the 
British Solomon Islands Protec¬ 
torate, ..who recently returned 
from an expedition into central 
Guadalcanal. When he . ex¬ 
plained that he only wanted to 
find out what the mountain was 
made of, there were more ex¬ 
pressions of horror. 

Dreadful things would happen, 
he was told; not only to him but 
also to the villagers if they per¬ 
mitted him to reach Tatuve’s 
terrible summit. For Mount 
Tatuve, they said in hushed 
voices, was taboo. No man had 
ever climbed it. So Mr Grover 
had to give up the idea. 

He and his party then climbed 
another mountain, Sambatangi, 
5600 feet, and there encountered 
mystery. They, had been told 
that a white.man had left, a 
bottle at the top before the war. 
They found it, but were puzzled 
when they. drew, from it a piece 
of paper which had only native 
writing on it. 


LOOKING AFTER 
BOUNDARIES 

'J'he lonely boundary rider of 
Australia’s outback is being 
replaced by the aeroplane. 

. The boundary rider’s job was 
to ride round vast sheep and 
cattle stations inspecting scores 
of miles of boundary fences to 
ensure that they were intact and 
the flocks inside them safe. 

Now a plane can carry out this 
inspection in a fraction of the 
time. In New South Wales a 
grazier uses Auster aircraft for 
inspecting fences and sheep. 
Sometimes, after sudden rain, 
sheep may become flood-bound 
in a small area and in danger 
of starvation, or they may, when 
the water subsides, attempt to 
escape, and become trapped in 
the mud. A plane pilot can soon 
spot their plight and guide stock- 
men to their rescue. 


Empire Showboat 

'J'he 700-ton yacht Fantome II, 
formerly owned by the Duke 
of Westminster, is setting out at 
the end of the year on a tour 
of the dollar markets. She will 
,be equipped as a floating show¬ 
room with a display of the pro¬ 
ducts of some 60 British firms, 
and her tour will cover the West 
Indies and both the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards of North 
America. 


MISSION TO BARGEES 

J ^ 2400-mile tour of Britain’s 
canals and inland waterways 
is being undertaken by Major 
and Mrs Fielding, of the Salva¬ 
tion Army, in the 70-foot barge 
Salvo. 

The tour has been planned to 
give the river-folk an opportunity 
for organised worship. Indoor 
meetings will be held in a large 
cabin, which has also been fitted 
up for film shows and lantern 
displays. 
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BURROWING UNDER 
A WRECK 

Runnels were made by divers 
under a wreck in the dredged 
channel of the River Tyne. 

The wreck was the Belgian 
steamer Drabo, of 3707 tons, 
which sank after a collision dur¬ 
ing the war. The whole of the 
top part of the ship was cut off 
and brought up bit by bit, but 
there remained the difficult prob¬ 
lem of removing the vessel’s 
double bottoms, much of which 
had sunk into the sand. 

Shafts were sunk into the 
sands on either side of the keel, 
and from these the divers dug 
tunnels under it. They hauled 
through the tunnels powerful 
lifting wires, passed them round 
the keel, and took them up to 
two lifting craft, which raised 
the remains of the wreck. 



Ski-ing—Without Snow 

Instructors of the Ski Club of Great Britain are themselves receiving instruction at a course at Bisham 
Abbey, near Marlow, Buckinghamshire. The instructors will be in charge of the Council of 
Physical Recreation’s dry ski-ing centres all over the country. 


ALL ABOUT OIL 

^ show-case illustrating the 
workings of a Trinidad oil 
well and distillery is among new 
attractions in the Exhibition 
Galleries of the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute, London. The show-case 
takes the visitor two miles under¬ 
ground and enables him to follow 
by photographs and simple dia¬ 
grams all the operations of rais¬ 
ing the crude oil to the surface 
and of breaking it up by distil¬ 
lation and “cracking ” into some 
of the principal petroleum pro¬ 
ducts. 

Another interesting new ex¬ 
hibit is a reproduction of the 
whaling factory ship Balaena, 
with one side removed so that 
the visitor can see exactly what 
goes on in each compartment. 


ON THE ROAD TO 
ROAD SENSE 

film-strip on road safety pre¬ 
pared by children and 
teachers of the Merton Bank 
School, St Helens, Lancashire, 
has now been made available to 
schools throughout the country. 

Boys and girls of the school 
acted scenes in the busy streets 
of the town and with the help of 
the head teacher’s car staged an 
accident in one of them. 

The strip includes cartoon pic¬ 
tures of a cat which does all the 
things it should not do, and then 
children are shown doing exactly 
what the cat did. In this way 
the young players have not only 
learned a great deal about road 
safety, but have brought the 
lessons home to their school¬ 
fellows and others. 


TOWER OF PENNIES 

JJow many pennies would be 
needed to build a pile 50 
feet high? Members of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society in the Derby¬ 
shire village of Eyam estimate 
the sum required as £37 10s. 

They have raised £26 13s 6d 
towards the Tower of Pennies 
they are building to help defray 
the £1000 required for the res¬ 
toration of their village church, 
where the heroic William Mom- 
pesson ministered during the 
awful plague of 1665. 

The restoration has included 
strengthening the interior of the 
tower, which had been weakened 
by damage caused to the timber- 
work by decay and the ravages 
of the death-watch beetle. Two 
new crocketed pinnacles have 
been erected to replace two 
which have been missing since 
1944. 


COOLING THE 
PILOT 

_^_n ingenious “refrigeration ” 
system to counter the im¬ 
mense heat generated by skin 
friction on high-speed aircraft 
has been developed by a British 
engineering firm. 

Jet pilots, particularly those fly¬ 
ing at 600 m p h in tropical skies, 
often find their cabins becoming 
uncomfortably hot. As the speed 
of aircraft increases, so the heat 
will become more intense. At 700 
mph (already attained by 
British research planes) the sur¬ 
face heat is in the region of 
120 degrees Fahrenheit. At 1000 
mph it reaches boiling point. 

Weighing only nine and a half 
pounds, the new cockpit refrigera¬ 
tion unit compresses hot air from 
the engine and then allows it to 
expand and cool below freezing 
point. The cold air then flows 
into the cockpit. This system has 
been adopted by the Air Ministry 
to cool the cabins of high-speed 
jet fighters. 


SLEIGHING AT 
80 M P H 

U^he Cresta run at St Moritz is 
open along its complete 
length this winter for the first 
time since the war. 

The Cresta is the longest and 
fastest bob-sleigh route in the 
world. It was designed by an 
Englishman, and drops 500 feet 
in three-quarters of a mile. 
Single riders on steel skeleton 
sleighs have reached speeds of 
80 mph. 


WELSH CHILDREN’S 
ART SHOW 

J>aintings and drawings by boys 
and girls of 54 schools in 
Wales and Monmouthshire are 
being exhibited at Conway until 
March 3, when it has been sug¬ 
gested they should be taken on a 
tour of towns and villages in 
Wales, It is the first national 
exhibition of children’s art ever 
held in Wales. 

The Royal Cambrian Academy, 
which organised it, have given 
up their members’ annual winter 
show in its stead. The Council 
awarded the first prize to 15-year- 
old Elynor Davies, of Bangor 
Girls’ Grammar School. . 


YOUTH WELFARE IN 
THE EAST 

^Tne countries of Asia are 
planning to hold a conference 
in India next year—Burma, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Thailand, 
Philippines, India, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Singapore—and will dis¬ 
cuss Youth Welfare plans that 
can be carried out at once and 
others that will take longer to 
plan and carry out. 


PASSING OF A 
PAPER 

'J'he only daily newspaper in 
Britain printed in Yiddish, 
The Jetvish Times, has closed 
down. The reason is that very 
few Jew's in Britain today speak 
Yiddish, though many of them 
still-understand this language. 

Yiddish—or Judiseh, the Ger¬ 
man for Jewish — is really 
medieval German with Hebrew 
and other words added. It is 
always printed in Hebrew char¬ 
acters. It was the language of 
the Jews who were expelled from 
Germany at the Reformation. 
Many went to Poland where 
Polish words found their way 
into their tongue. 

Indeed, wherever the Yiddish- 
speakers have wandered they 
have added to their language 
words of their adopted country; 
thus in Britain Yiddish has a 
number of English words. 


Christmas Surprise 



These Christmas puddings being 
made in a London factory are not as 
tasty as they look—they are paper 
crackers filled with presents. 


JUMPING HINTS 
BY POST 

Two seasons ago Peter Wells, 
one of our finest high 
jumpers, set up a new' English 
native record, and w'as chosen as 
one of Britain’s representatives 
in the Empire Games, held in 
New Zealand earlier this year. 

Peter liked that wonderful 
country so much that he decided 
to remain there, temporarily at 
least. Recently it w'as learned 
that he is to compete in the Cen¬ 
tennial'‘Games at Canterbury, 
New Zealand, at the end of this 
year. Meanwhile, Peter is still 
being coached from England by 
Arthur Gold, the man w'ho 
helped him to become such an 
outstanding athlete. 

Arthur Gold regularly corre¬ 
sponds with his former pupil and 
all his letters contain training 
schedules and “how to do It ” 
tips, which Peter carries out to 
the letter, even though he is 
thousands of miles aw'ay from 
his coach. 


ROMAN ROAD 
REVEALED 

pathway of corn w'hich 
ripened more readily than 
the rest of the crop in a Derby¬ 
shire field, helped Mr R. W. P. 
Cockerton. a Bakewell solicitor, 
to identify what he believes to 
be a lost stretch of the Roman 
road linking the military station 
of Anavio, on which the small 
township of Brough, near Hope, 
now stands, with the settlement 
at Templeborougli, near Sheffield. 

This ■ road, known in parts as 
the Long Causeway, is one of 
three which converge at Brough. 
The others are the Doctor’s Gate, 
which crosses the moors from 
Melandra Castle, near Glossop, 
and Bathamgate, which connects 
Brough with Buxton (Aquis). 

When the site was excavated 
in 1904, a broken slab of stone 
was imeovered, inscribed with 
particulars of the auxiliary 
troops w’ho garrisoned the fort¬ 
ress. 

Coins, pottery, tiles, and 
broken columns have been found 
in the vicinity from time to 
time, and this year a 12-foot 
stone causeway leading down to 
the River Noe, in the Vale of 
Edale, was uncovered. 


WINGED TOURISTS 
IN LONDON 

J^onoon bird - watchers saw 
several rare visitors last 
year. A hoopoe was seen in 
Hampton Court Park, a pied fly¬ 
catcher in the Green Park, 12 
green sandpipers and their first 
little ringed plover by Pen Ponds 
in Richmond Park, two shovel¬ 
lers on the Round Pond in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, and a glaucous 
gull in St James’s Park. 

These visitors are noted in 
Birds in London (Stationery 
Office, Is 6d>, the report for 1949 
of the Committee on Bird 
Sanctuaries in the Royal Parks. 

The report states that sparrow- 
hawks nested in Greenwich Park, 
hawfinches, pheasants, and bam 
owls in Kew Gardens, kingfishers 
in Bushy Park, wood larks in 
Richmond Park, spotted fly¬ 
catchers in St James’s Park, tree- 
creepers in Kensington Gardens, 
and little grebes in Buckingham 
Palace Gardens. 


CANOEING IS 
POPULAR 

jyfiss Elizabeth McLellan, of 
Sanderstead, Surrey, has 
been elected national chairman 
of the Canoe-Camping Club, 
Britain’s biggest canoe club, in 
succession to Mr Oliver Cock, ex¬ 
pert in Eskimo kayak rolling. 

Miss McLellan, an Oxford 
graduate who teaches at Croy¬ 
don, is British woman champion 
of canoe slalom racing—a kind 
of obstacle race which usually 
involves shooting weirs, canoeing 
in swirling water, and passing 
between rope obstacles. She won 
her title this summer at Armath- 
waite, on the River Eden, near 
Carlisle. She has toured fast 
flowing rivers in France and Ger¬ 
many for 16 years. 

Interest in canoeing has grown 
enormously in recent years, par¬ 
ticularly since the last Olympic 
Games, she said in an interview. 
In many youth clubs boys have 
joined together to buy the mate¬ 
rials to make their own canoes, 
and have been on quite ambitious 
tours on British rivers and 
canals this year. 


STONE-WALLING 
AS A CRAFT 

'J'wo 16-year-old members of 
Matlock Young Farmers’ 
Club, Trevor Davies and Eric 
Marsh, both of Lea Bridge, have 
been chosen to visit London with 
a party of Derbyshire young 
farmers in January. They will 
spend five days giving talks to 
London school-children on the 
Peakland craft of dry stone¬ 
walling. 

This method of constructing 
fences is peculiar to mountain 
districts, where hedges refuse to 
grow and where stone is the 
cheapest and most durable fenc¬ 
ing material available. 

The stone for these hedges was 
often quarried on the spot in the 
limestone, sandstone, and grit¬ 
stone areas, and both moorland 
and meadow boundary walls 
have resisted the elements for 
centuries. 

Trevor and Eric have been 
selected because of their suc¬ 
cesses at the Matlock Young 
Farmers’ ploughing match and 
exhibition held in October, when 
they gained first and second 
places. 
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ERIC GILLETT, CN FILM CRITIC, WRITES OF . . . 

Another Successful 
British Thriller 


'J'he film world owes a great 
deal to Alfred Hitchcock for 
the new life and humour he 
brought to the treatment of 
screen thrillers. The Lady 
Vanishes and The Thirty-Nine 
Steps .are first-rate examples of 
the good work he did. Ealing 
Studios followed with Hue and 
Cry and later Carol Reed in The 
Third Man and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks Junior in State Secret 
made excellent thrillers. 

The new Betty Box production, 
The Clouded Yellow, owes 
something to these predecessors. 
It is a lively, exciting picture,- 
with an English setting. The 
camera ranges from London to 
a delightful country house in 


Jones). Sophie (Jean Simmons), 
Fenton’s niece, lives with her 
uncle and aunt, Jess; (Sonia 
Dresdel). She is. a strange; girl, 
whose parents- died most tragic¬ 
ally some years before. David 
befriends her, and when she: is 
questioned about a charge of 
murder, he takes her away 
and they escape from the house. 

The chase that follows is full 
of incident and excitement. 
David’s experiences in the Secret 




CRAVEN HILL, Our Zoo Correspondent, tells of the task of .. . 

COUNTING THE ANIMALS 


Fugitive:—Sophie (Jean Simmons) 
and David (Trevor Howard) 

Southern England. Then it goes 
north to Newcastle and the Lake 
District, and ends excitingly in 
the Liverpool docks. 

The cast is excellent, the 
director, Ralph Thomas, has 
made the most of his oppor¬ 
tunities, and if the screenplay 
itself had been of equal merit, 
this would have been a most 
memorable film. 

David Somers (Trevor Howard) 
is relieved of his post in the 
Secret Service. He has made a 
mistake. He obtains work in 
cataloguing a collection of butter¬ 
flies for Nicholas Fenton (Barry 


David to the rescue 

Service have brought him into 
touch with many odd characters 
who help him now that he is 
on the run. The last sequence is 
a fitting end to a satisfying 
thriller. Jean Simmons docs all 
that can be done with a part that 
does not give her many acting 
opportunities, but the whole 
thing goes with a swing, and 
ought to be very popular. 

Qnce again the new issue of 
This Modern Age throws fresh 
light on a most interesting sub¬ 
ject—Turkey: Key to the Middle 
East. In twenty minutes the 
importance of Turkey in the 
world today is clearly indicated. 
The progress of the reforms, 
started by Kemal Ataturk during 
the last 30 years is startling. The 
national life has been revolu¬ 
tionised. There is, too, some 
lovely photography here. 


Jn the closing days of every 
year the London Zoo: brings 
its records up to date; and this 
annual work of. stocktaking is 
now starting. During the- next: 
week or two, lieadkeepers in all 
sections of the menagerie will be.-, 
handed their census papers, on 
which every exhibit in. the 
Gardens (except fish and. insects, 
which are often beyond compu¬ 
tation) will be entered, so that 
the Society’s officials and 
auditors can. value the collec¬ 
tion. 

Although the exact population 
of \the Zoo will necessarily re¬ 
main a matter for conjecture 
until December 31—the day on. 
which the great count-up 
officially takes place—enough is 
already known to indicate the 
main trend, which in nearly 
every section is upw r ard. In 
short, it is already certain that 
last year’s total of 3518 exhibits 
will be exceeded. 

Nor is that hard to explain. 
Small collections have been 
arriving steadily all through the 
year, and from all parts of the 
Empire, for the Zoo is anxious 
to put on a really good' show 
for Festival of Britain visitors. 

Breeding, too, has accounted 
for a not inconsiderable part of 
the increase, especially in the 


game-bird section, where a 
record number of chicks was 
hatched- in incubators. 

JjliLLiNG in the census papers 
for the mammals presents 
few problems, for in most of the 
houses it is simply a matter of 
checking over the names of tire 
inmates and. comparing them 
with-, the card index file. In the 
rodent, reptile, and bird houses, 
however, completing the census 
involves quite a lot of hard 
physical and mental labour. 

Rodent keepers, for example, 
often have- to disturb the occu¬ 
pants of; innumerable small 
boxes before they can be- sure 
of the number of their charges. 
In their case, too, there is 
always the chance that their 
calculations will be Upset by the 
sudden arrival at the last minute 
of a new litter! 

Reptile keepers may. have an 
even tougher time. Before all 
their charges can be entered, 
much heavy cage furniture, such 
as rocks or logs, has to be 
shifted, and in some cases a 
whole den turned upside down. 

Nor is it difficult to under¬ 
stand why. Some small tropical 
lizards have an annoying habit 
of hiding themselves under 
stones and sand, among foliage, 


or even inside a hollow log. It 
is, moreover, easy even for the 
expert eye to miss seeing a tree- 
frog lurking in' the fork of palm 
fronds, or to overlook a plated 
lizard (an Australian type that 
frequents rocks) bent on making 
itself scarce in some deep 
crevice. 

JJird keepers have their trying 
moments, too, on census day 
—especially those who look after - 
the smaller ones. There are 
few’ more confusing tasks than 
that of counting up a large 
number of small, quick-flying 
birds in a large aviary. Often 
the total arrived at by the head- 
keeper has to be checked and 
recheeked by his colleagues be¬ 
fore the official can feel certain 
that they have not missed a 
specimen, or counted the same 
bird twice! 

Yet it is very important that 
a correct result should be 
obtained, for some quite small 
birds are worth a lot of money, 
and the omission of two or 
three might make an appreciable 
difference in the total valuation. 

Last year, by the way. the col¬ 
lection at Regent’s Park was 
valued at £93,000, a figure 
which, for reasons already given, 
is certain to be exceeded on this 
occasion. 


THREE PLANETS CAN NOW BE SEEN, SAYS THE C N ASTRONOMER 

VENUS AND MARS REAPPEAR 


r JpHE brilliant planet Venus is 
now coming into view in the 
evening sky, and may ba seen 
very low in the south-west soon 
after sunset. 

She will be found a little to 
the left of where the Sun has 
set, her silvery lustre making her 
unmistakable. At present Venus 
sets soon after the Sun, but to¬ 
wards the end of December she 
will remain above the horizon 
for about 45 minutes after sun¬ 
set. 

Early in the New Year the 
position of Venus will rapidly 
improve, as she will set later 
and rise higher in the sky. She 
will also become brighter, be¬ 
cause she will now be coming 
gradually nearer to us in her 
long race after the Earth. 

At present Venus is about 
150 million miles away and 
appears only as a small but very 


brilliant disc only 10 seconds of 
arc in diameter. No fewer than 
180 discs of this size would 
stretch side by side across, the 
apparent face of the Full Moon 
as we see it with the naked eye. 

From this we may realise how 
very small Venus appears 
through a telescope at the pre¬ 
sent time. But when in some 
eight months’ time Venus is at 
her nearest to us she will appear 
six times wider. Though then 
appearing only as a very thin 
crescent, in the meantime she 
will go through all her phases. 
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When the Insects Were Put on Trial 


Jt is reckoned that the Govern¬ 
ment of the Union of South 
Africa has spent £4500 a day in 
waging the recent war of ex¬ 
termination on the plague of 
locusts which descended on the 
country. 

But at least they saved the 
major portion of the crops and 
the locusts were destroyed. Be¬ 
fore the days when science took 
a hand this destructive pest 
would have been allowed to eat 
the land bare. 

In the light of our present-day 
knowledge most of the shifts to 
which our ancestors resorted to 
protect themselves from the rav¬ 
ages of the insect world appear 
ludicrous to us. Who would 
credit, for example, that courts 
were actually constituted before 
which insect offenders against 
the peace and prosperity of the 
realm could be put on trial? Yet 
such was indeed the practice. 

Prom the 12th century to tire 
18th, locusts were among the 


culprits charged before these 
courts, conducted in all solemnity 
and with due legal formality. 
Charges were heard against flies, 
locusts, . beetles, cockchafers, 
weevils, worms, and snails, as well 
as doves, and such animals as 
pigs, horses, donkeys, mules, 
cattle, dogs, rats, moles, and 
goats. 

Creatures deemed guilty of 
damage to property or injury to 
human life were tried, and if con¬ 
victed were either beaten or put 
to death. Nor were these cases 
confined to Europe. 

. Qne remarkable event on record 
is a charge by the monks 
of St Anthony, in Maranhao, 
Brazil, against ants that were 
said not only to be devour¬ 
ing the monks’ grain but, by 
eating their way through the 
wooden timbers of the building, 
were threatening it with com¬ 
plete destruction. 

Lawyers were .actually engaged 
to prosecute and to defend the 


accused ants. The . monks de¬ 
nounced them as invaders, but 
counsel for the ants put forward 
the plea that the ants were the 
original possessors of the site, 
and that it was the monks, who 
were the trespassers. The court 
found that the ants really had 
some right, on their side, and 
while ordering them, to quit the 
monastery, insisted on the monks 
providing them with a field that 
should be their very own. 

So far history!' A. commen¬ 
tator, hou’ever, seeking to im¬ 
prove on the facts, wrote that,, the 
verdict of the court having been 
loudly proclaimed, in front of the 
entrance to the ant-hills, the ants 
issued forth in columns of fours 
and marched obediently to their 
allotted new quarters! 

South' Africa,, costly as: has 
been the remedy, is on safer and 
surer ground' than the monks of 
Maranhao; the locusts there 
have been conquered. But who 
can say that, the monastery ants 
were ever subdued? 


During the next few weeks it 
will be interesting to note the 
gradual approach to one another 
of Venus and Jupiter. This is 
only apparent, for Jupiter, which 
is now such a brilliant object 
in the south-west sky, is far 
more distant than Venus and is 
receding. 

At present Jupiter is about 
480 million miles away. By the 
second week in February these 
two planets will appear very 
close together, and Jupiter will 
pass Venus as he gradually re¬ 
cedes from the evening sky. 


Another planet, Mars, has re¬ 
appeared in the south-west. His 
northerly progress along the 
ecliptic, together with the 
very dark evenings, now bring 
this not very prominent planet 
into view after being obscured 
for several months. 

Mars appears rather below 
first magnitude, and may be 
located with the aid of Venus 
and Jupiter. The accompanying 
drawing shows (though on a 
very small 'scale) the relative 
positions of Jupiter, Mars, and 
Venus for about the next two 
weeks. ~ After that all three 
planets will appear to draw 
much closer together until, early 
in February, Mars will seem to 
be quite near both Jupiter and 
Venus. Of course, this apparent 
nearness is the result of per¬ 
spective. Actually, Mars is far 
beyond Venus and, like Jupiter, 
slowly receding. 

Just now our Earth seen from 
Venus would appear very much 
as Venus appears to us—about 
as bright and, seen telescopic¬ 
ally, with a similar sized disc. 

There would, however, be this 
great difference—the Earth 
would be accompanied by our 
Moon which, shining like a 
second magnitude star, would 
appear alternately first on one 
side and then on the other of 
the brilliant silvery disc that was 
the Earth. G. F. M. 


The Taming of the Crow 


"^hen my sons brought home a 
carrion crow, half of its 
wing shot away, and begged me 
to let them keep it as a pet, I 
doubted whether they could 
tame its fierce solitary nature, 
writes the mother of two small 
C N readers. 

Now I doubt no . more, for at 
night Jo-Jo, as we have called 
him, readily takes to his cage 
and folds his long business-like 
beak peacefully under his wing. 
During the day he struts about 


the garden looking for earwigs. 
When he is pleased he ..throws 
back his head and', after a few 
caws, begins to make gargling. 
sounds, or “ talk ” love language. 

Jo-Jo is quick to notice and 
imitate our ways. He nips small 
weeds out of the garden and tries 
to lift my weeding-fork in his 
beak, possibly with the idea of 
tackling the big ones. And when 
he feels tired, he taps at the door 
of the house, demanding admit¬ 
tance ! 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey has an interview with 
Moira Shearer to learn something about the everyday work of a... 


BALLET DANCER 



The good ballet dancer is the 
one who understands all these 
things, especially the music. 
Physical skill in carrying out 
the ideas of a ballet is 
obviously essential and is only 
gained by very hard work. 

But if there is one supreme 
quality needed it is intelligence 
—and that is, above all, the 
great quality possessed by Moira 
Shearer. I had not been with 
her for two minutes before I 
felt this strongly. 

It took even less time to note 
that she is as attractive to look 
at and talk to as it is possible 
to be. 

^.Joira was making her film of 
Tales of Hoffman at the 
time I met her. There was a 
pause in the proceedings while 
a big set was being adjusted, and 
she was having some final 
touches put to her hair in a little 
bungalow dressing-room just 
outside the big stage. 

She was wearing her practice 
outfit, and I had never realised 
before what a little person she 


is. With her almond eyes and 
red hair she seemed just the kind 
of being one would expect to 
find in the magic Olympia scene 
of Tales of Hoffman. 

But when she talks of her 
job Moira Shearer makes you 
forget all about magic (you 
only remember that when you 
see her dance) and think a lot 
about hard, hard work. 

“I’ve danced since I was a 
small child,” she said, when the 
hair expert had left us, “but 
I began serious ballet work in 
London two years before the 
war, when I was eleven. At 
thirteen I joined the Sadler’s 
Wells School. 

“When the war came the 
school was evacuated, so I went 
back to Scotland (Moira was 
bom in Dunfermline), but came 
back in 1941 to join the Inter¬ 
national Ballet Company. 

“It’s very different when you 
have to do your work facing'an 
audience,” she laughed. “But 
everyone needs to do a share 
of Corps de Ballet. I went on 
for a long time before I had a 
few small solos.” 


nothing about the technical part 
of ballet, at all. They may 
notice something about your 
make-up or the way you did this 
or that which may throw light 
from an unexpected angle on 
some problem or other.” 

^jiiE explained how elaborate 
the understudy system is in 
ballet. You never know till the 
end of the performance what 
part you may be dancing to¬ 
morrow. Ballet is a strenuous 
business, and only those at the 
top of their physical form can 
pass muster. 

The possibility of illness or 
accident makes it necessary for 
substitutes to be instantly avail¬ 
able for all important parts. This 
soon makes a dancer’s repertoire 
very great, and also demands a 
very good memory, 

“In our company,” said Moira, 
“we get a month’s holiday a 
year. Normally we work six 
hours a day at practice, followed 
by the evening performance. 
When there is a matinee we only 
do two hours’ practice. 

“Film work? So far as ballet 
is concerned it’s not so physically 
tiring, because of the breaks that 
occur. But the long hours of 
waiting and Iiaving to be ready 
are rather wearing after a time.” 

Just as she said this the call 
came for her to go, and she 
smiled and said goodbye and 
stepped outside among elec¬ 
tricians and carpenters and 
lorry drivers and all sorts of 
other people hurrying to and fro 
outside the big stage. 

And when you looked at her, 
you and everyone else seemed 
suddenly a bit big and awkward. 


P erhaps some people think 
that the ballet dancer’s job 
is to learn a particularly 
graceful kind of dancing, most of 
which is done on the tips of the 
toes, and that the whole thing is 
a question of sheer physical 
skill. 


Above : Moira Shearer as she 
appears in the Clock Symphony 

Left: The famous ballerina stops 
to chat to two young admirers at 
the door of her dressing-room 


If this were true there would 
be no real difference between 
the dancer and the acrobat. But 
while the acrobat performs diffi¬ 
cult bodily feats simply because 
they are difficult, something 
much more is required in ballet. 

In this supreme form of 
dancing the chief aim is to ex¬ 
press, with every movement, an 
idea. And to this perfect ex¬ 
pression go, not only the various 
steps, but also gesture, facial 
expression, music, make-up, and 
scenery, 

As for dancing on the toes, 
this is only a part of ballet and 
there are whole ballets in which 
it is not used at all. 


J asked her if she suffered with 
nerves at first, and she ex¬ 
plained that a performer who 
wasn’t using her nerves would 
be pretty lifeless. But the 
technicalities of a ballet dancer’s 
work are so complicated that she 
must not allow herself to think 
of anything else. 

“You are thinking of the 
criticisms you’ve had and the 
things you know must be put 
right. And, of course, in the 
classic ballet, nobody has ever 
yet really reached perfection.” 

And this was the key to the 
whole thing, to the years of 
hard, and sometimes, it must 
seem, heartbreaking effort—the 
key to the fascination of the 
ballet for all who love it; and 


perhaps to the look in Moira’s 
eyes which had made me think 
of the word “magic.” Just the 
search for perfection—a pretty 
big thing to search for. 

I asked her if the various 
teachers through whose hands 
she passes might not bring some 
confusion into a dancer’s mind 
by their different methods, but 
again Moira - had the answer 
ready. 

“Of course, you learn different 
things from different teachers, 
but if you use intelligence you 
don’t get muddled by it. You 
put- all they have taught you 
together and select what you feel 
you need. You can also learn 
a lot from people who know 









Wfflk 



A farmer who: lives near Edin¬ 
burgh: obviously believes, like 
the quaint Lord High Executioner 
in the' Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, that “ the punishment 
should fit the crime.” 



The other day he came upon 
some boys playing on the top of 
haystacks in one of his fields. 
The boys were enjoying them¬ 
selves hugely, but the farmer had 
eyes only for the destruction, they 
were wreaking. 




It’s a Dog’s Life 

The aristocratic passer-by is no art-lover, and turns up her nose 
at a poor man’s efforts to earn an honest living, • 


History in Figures 


have no head for figures,” 
we often hear people say. To 
such as these Michael George 
Mulhall, described in the Diction¬ 
ary of National Biography as a 
statistical compiler, who died in 
Dublin on December 12, 1900, 
must be “a very present help in 
trouble.” 


Single-Handed 


(Japital Airlines, an American 
charter firm, have hit upon 
a novel idea to attract passengers 
who delight in the unexpected. 
At week-ends they run mystery 
flights. Passengers board a plane 
and sit back to await their ar¬ 
rival at an unknown destination. 


Within a few hours they may 
be wafted to a land of delightful 
contrasts, as a party of adven¬ 
turers from Philadelphia were 
happy to discover recently. They 
left biting winds behind, and 
soared through clouds to land in 
the sunny Bahamas. 

Jet-airliners promise enormous 
scope for mystery tours. Per¬ 
haps, in the not-too-distant 
future a British air-charter firm 
may adopt the same idea. Who 
wouldn’t welcome the chance of 
a winter week-end in North 
Africa! 


work, but Ms Dictionary was the 
outstanding achievement of his 
career, and it was a delight to 
liim that he had the untiring 
assistance of his wife, herself a 
writer of distinction. Every 
figure and every statement in 
his major work was checked by 
her. ■ 


Leaping over the fence, he 
seized; one of the offenders, the 
others scattering in all dlrections. 
At a safe distance they stopped 
to recover their breath, and 
looked back to see what had 
happened to- their comrade. 

This was where the farmer 
played the right card. “Boys,” 
he shouted, “you ought to. come 
back to help your paL” 


Slow Return 


To him they can always turn 
with certainty when help with 
figures and diagrams is sought, 
for the compilation of figures 
was his chief occupation for the" 
greater part of his life. 

An Irish lawyer’s son, he was 
educated in Rome, and from 
there in 1861 went to South 
America, where he founded the 
Buenos Aires Standard , the first 
daily paper in English to be 
published in that continent, a 
journal with which he was asso¬ 
ciated for more than 30 years. 


Not all his conclusions escaped 
criticism, but scholars in many 
lands chorused praise and wel¬ 
come as one great library after 
another, scattered about the 
world, added the Dictionary to 
its collection. 


He produced a guide to know¬ 
ledge in which figures were the 
witnesses, whether the subject 
dealt with meteorites, sport and 
play, or the weightiest themes 
that concern the statesman and 
publicist. 


This remark rather puzzled the 
boys,, but after an interval for 
thought a few appeared from 
various hedges and out of a dis¬ 
tant'ditch, and slowly made their 
way back. 

“What do you want us to do, 
mister?” sheepishly said the tall¬ 
est of the lads when they were all 
once more together. 

“Do?” said the farmer, speak¬ 
ing with his usual' good-humour. 
“Why, I want you to rebuild 
those stacks which you’ve just 
knocked down, and I’m jolly well 
going to watch you do it 
properly.” 

And rebuild the stacks they did 
—for the next hour—before re¬ 
turning home, sadder but wiser. 


But Ms main work was Ms 
famous Dictionary of Statistics, 
a standard work of reference 
which he was proud to compare 
with Dr Johnson’s single-handed 
production of his great Diction¬ 
ary of the English-Language. 

Mulhall’s volume, which was 
renewed in edition after edition, 
was an astonisMng record of 
ancient and modem statistics 
for all civilised countries, dealing 
with agriculture, banking, com¬ 
merce, education, food supply, 
mining and minerals, mechanical 
power, wealth, and population. It 
attempted to cover in statistics 
the story of human development 
from ancient days to modern. 

—He did other notable literary 


Letters Go by Tube 


Mystery Flights For 
Jaded Tourists 


Jf you post a letter or parcel 
in London this Christmas, or 
indeed at any time of the year, 
it will almost certainly be carried 
by an exclusive train for mail 
only which has neitlier driver 
nor guard. If you receive a 
letter with a London postmark 
you will know that it has been 
on this special train. 

The railway, the only one of 
its kind in the world, goes 
through 6J miles of tunnel about 
70 feet below ground. It runs 
between the Eastern District 
Post Office and Paddington 
Station, calling at six other 
stations on the way. Five of these 
are post offices, including Mount 
Pleasant, the largest sorting 
office in the world. 

There is one tunnel, with two 
tracks of 2-foot gauge, but just 
before each station the single 
tunnel forks into two, with one 
track in each. The platforms, 
resembling those of the London 
Onderg round, 
vary in length, 
the longest 
being appro- 
p r i a t e 1 y at 
Mount Pleasant, 
where it is 313 HI 
feet. 


tainer wheeled into the train. 

Except for short daily main¬ 
tenance periods the trains run 
every four minutes day and 
night, but at specially busy 
periods, such as Christmas, they 
rim every three minutes. A 
train consists of one or two cars, 
each with four compartments for 
mail. During the Christmas 
period all trains are two-car, so 
that by carrying more mail in 
each train and by speeding up 
the service double the amount 
of mail is carried. 

The trains are powered by 
electricity and are controlled by 
a switchman at a central point 
at all stations. They travel be¬ 
tween stations at a maximum 
speed of 35 miles an hour be¬ 
neath some of London’s busiest 
streets. If you pause to consider 
how much longer it would take 
a motor mail-van to do a similar 
journey above-ground, you will 
realise how much time is saved. 


Forty trains in 
service carry a 
minimum of 
37,000 bags of 
mail a day. 
These go direct 
from various 
sorting offices to 
the railway by 
lifts, chutes, or 
conveyor belts, 
where they are 
sorted into the 
appropriate con-' 



DUTIES BEFORE 


RIGHTS 


gENEFiTS due to any one person 
from the rest of the com¬ 
munity can only he given if that 
person carries out his- duties to 
the communitv-. 


Speaking: on this theme 
recently* the Archbishop- of Can¬ 
terbury said that too few leaders 
have the common courage to tell 
the people that, if the Welfare 
State is to succeed, everyone will 
have to- abandon self-seeking 
materialism. 


“ We must evolve a higher 
standard of citizenship,” he said, 
“ which will encourage people 
: to put more into the common 
pool than they take out. People 
must be convinced that . their 
duty is more important than 
their rights. ” 


HOLLAND HELPS OLD 
FOLKS 

PJolland is doing a good turn 
to the old people of Europe:. 

There are many hundreds of 
them in Germany who are not 
active enough to emigrate to¬ 
other countries, but who need 
fresh homes for the remaining 
years of their life. They are 
refugees from Poland and Russia 
and the Baltic countries, and 
range in ages from 66 to- 83. 

The Dutch churches have found 
homes for a hundred of these old 
folks in 34 separate homes, for 
the aged in the Netherlands. One 
home will take over 24 of the old 
people so-that friends and rela¬ 
tions may be together. 

The- International Refugee 
Organisation will provide pay¬ 
ments for the old people to begin 
with, but'after their grants are 
spent the churches of Holland 
will look after them. 

An Arnhem newspaper, in 
welcoming the old people to the 
city, said, “ Here they will no 
longer be fugitives, but people 
with homes, and in receiving 
them our country restores a lost 
tradition—that of being an asy¬ 
lum for the homeless.’” 


SAVE PAPER! 

Qne of the most persistent of 
wartime slogans has re¬ 
turned—“Save Paper.” Paper 
is precious. In wartime it cost 
lives to bring it over the ocean. 
Now it costs dollars, most diffi¬ 
cult of all currencies to find. 

Newsprint, the kind of paper 
on which the C N is printed, is 
the scarcest of all paper just 
now, mainly because world re¬ 
quirements are so heavy. In 
America the big newspapers give 
their readers about five times as 
many pages every day as news¬ 
papers in Britain. Ten years ago 
British daily newspapers had to 
be drastically reduced in size, and 
since then the news and infor¬ 
mation given to readers has had 
to be ruthlessly condensed. 

It is upon facts and news that 
a real democracy lives. 

So this campaign has the 
double objective of saving paper 
and thereby helping to save 
democracy. 


How to Use Money 

“Graving money is an important 
part of a child’s educa¬ 
tion,” declared Sir John Maud 
the other day. 

" From a very early age,” he 
said, " children have to be 
taught how to use money to buy 
sweets, ice-creams, and presents, 
and when they grow up and 
have a house of their own, they 
must know how to practise the 
art of good housekeeping. They 
will also be members of a society 
which is continuing to experi¬ 
ment in good housekeeping on a 
national, European, and if pos¬ 
sible, world scale. 

“ For both kinds of house¬ 
keeping, private and national, 
they must learn that, white 
money should be a servant an 1 
not a master, it is indispensable 
as a means to many ends . ... 
Through the National Savings 
Movement, our children can 
learn by first-hand experience 
while still at school, one-way 6t 
enriching the country’s life.” 


FESTfVAL SOUVENIRS 



These jewelled figures of a Barrow 
Boy and a Newspaper Seller will be 
made as souvenirs for Festival of. 


Britain visitors., 


All Men’s Longing 


P^ace, peace is what I seek, I 
A and public calm : 


Endless extinction of unhappvi 
hates. Matthew Arnold 1 


FRIENDSHIP TRIUMPHANT ’ 

T dreamed in a dream I saw a 
city invincible to the attacks 
of the whole of the rest of thJ.- 
earth, 

I dreamed that was the new 
city of Friends. 

Walt Whitman 


Under the if 


TEACHERS should be tolerant. 
Ready to come to terms. 

0 

yj MAN says his car keeps breakim 
down. It should be broken up. 

0 

A LOAF of bread sold sliced is il¬ 
legally a loaf. So the pr 
need not be cut. 

0 

JfANDS give away your charai 
we are told. Keep it out of t 
reach. 




jtyii 




indergound railway for mail 


pj, BOY violinist says he hai 
ations. He just scrapes tin 
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THINGS SAID 

r piiE fact that it is to open with 
a religious service at St 
Paul’s will proclaim to the world 
that Christianity is an integral 
part of the Festival of Britain. 
The Dean of Westminster 

YWe must learn to bear each 
other’s burdens. It seems 
immensely difficult for human 
beings to grasp the efficacy of 
practising this ancient truth. 
Alone we fail, together we win. 

Queen Juliana 

VWiien I listen to some of the 
advanced compositions of 
today, I sometimes pine for a 
little less progress in music. 

Herbert Morrison, M P 

jpoR sixty years I have been 
unable to see a three-day 
cricket match through. Now 
perhaps I can do it. 

Lord Ilkeston, 83-year-old 
magistrate, on retiring 


RULE, BRITANNIA 

Jt is good news that our great 
merchant shipping industry 
is in fine fettle. Lord Addison 
said recently that in spite of our 
losing 11 , 500,000 tons of shipping 
in the war, the industry now 
operates and mans 17 million 
tons, or approximately the same 
total as before the war, and that 
in many respects the merchant 
fleet is younger and faster than 
in 1939 . 

He said that the order books of 
British shipyards show that 
some 3 , 200,000 tons are at 
present on order, including 
two million tons for British ship- 


ECONOMY? 

-The Parliament of Norway, it is 
reported, has passed the 
final stage of a Bill to make 
people say twenty-five instead of 
five-and-twenty. 

It would be interesting to 
know if there are any unnecessary 
words in the Act. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Goethe wrote: Behaviour 
is a mirror in which everyone 
shows his own image. 


iitor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


If a lawyer’s brief 
leads to lengthy 
arguments 



YOUNG man is said to have a 
good post in South-East Asia. 
Who writes to him ? 


§OME children have a re¬ 
markable faculty for keep¬ 
ing time. Wonder where they 
keep it ? 

£ 

^NYONE worried by a gas 
leak can have a gas 
engineer on the doorstep in 
quick time. But suppose 
the leak is in the kitchen ? 


CRAZY CORNER 

J 7 xhibits are required for 
“ Crazy Corner ” at the Fes¬ 
tival of Britain Exhibition. Any 
kind of fantastic object or con¬ 
traption is wanted if it is in¬ 
genious and will support the 
foreigner’s belief that the English 
are slightly mad. 

We must put on our thinking 
caps. What about that gadget 
of Uncle John’s for enabling you 
to go to sleep in the bath with¬ 
out being drowned, ringing a bell 
just as your nose was going 
under ? Or cousin Jim’s school¬ 
days’ brain-wave that never quite 
came off—the radar contrivance 
fixed to the classroom door 
which told whether it was the 
headmaster coming or j ust an 
ordinary beak ? Somewhere in 
the shed, too, may be Jim’s find- 
the-answer robot for use at 
examinations. It was supposed 
to shine the answers on the 
ceiling. 

Anyone who has produced 
such eccentric contraptions is 
' invited to offer them to Mr 
Laurie Lee, of the Festival staff, 
2 Savoy Court, London, W C 2 . 

Trees for Remembrance 

{Wiildren from the schools and 
youth clubs of New Mar- 
ston, a suburb to the east of 
Oxford, were chosen to plant 
a number of trees presented by 
the Oxford Preservation Trust 
to beautify the roads. In this 
way it is hoped to encourage the 
children to take an interest in the 
planting of trees and to develop 
a sense of civic pride. 

One tree planted by the Sheriff 
of Oxford was in memory' of 
those men from the district who 
gave their lives in the last war. 

Mr A. B. Emden, Principal of 
St Edmund Hall, Oxford, who 
presided at the tree-planting 
ceremony, said there could be no 
more suitable memorial than 
trees and he emphasised that the 
rising generation of New Mar- 
ston would be the guardians. 

TWO GREAT MEN 

’Two great Englishmen have 
been recently' saluted for 
their fine characters. Both of 
them served in the King’s 
government, and they were 
friends. One was Lord Oxford 
and Asquith and the other is 
Lord Samuel. 

A statue to Prime Minister 
Asquith now stands in the lobby 
of the new House of Commons, a 
fitting tribute to one whose 
presence and speeches enriched 
that assembly for so many years. 
Lord Samuel, now eighty years 
old, was chosen as the first of 
“ Men of Authority ” in a tele¬ 
vision series, a recognition of his 
character and valuable contribu¬ 
tions to the common weal. 

Both are examples of men who 
have won the esteem of all—not 
merely for their great gifts, but 
also for their integrity and 
sterling qualities. 

■ --M-- 

No Giory Here 

Dux the unkind and the unruly. 
And the sort who eat unduly. 
They must never hope for glory—■ 
Theirs is quite a different story ! 

R. L. Stevenson 


Youth Acclaims the 
Lengthening Days 

pARLY next Wednesday morning, almost every teenage girl in 
•*—* Sweden will rise long before the rest of the family is astir, 
don a flowing white gown, tie a broad red sash round her waist, 
and brew a pot of coffee. Next, she will put lighted candles 
into a crown or cap of whortleberry leaves, place the lighted 
crown upon her head, and carry a tray of coffee and dainty 
Lucia buns to each member of her family. 


December 13 is 
the Festival of 
St Lucia in Swe¬ 
den. It is re¬ 
garded as the 
symbol of youth, 
purity, and as 
the herald of 
lengthening days. 

Winters in Swe¬ 
den are very long, 
very dark, and 
very dull. The 
sun rises reluct¬ 
antly about nine 
o’clock, struggles 
feebly with grey, 
snow - heavy 
clouds, and sinks 
to rest about / - 
three in the after- 

A century or 
so ago young 
people, bored 
with the dreary 
winter, decided to 
brighten things 
up a bit. They 
began calling on 
neighbours and A smMi L( 
singing carols— 6 

mainly in the country districts in 
the far north where the, sun is 
hidden for most of the winter. 
Now it has spread throughout 
the entire country. About 30 
years ago December 13 was 
officially adopted as St Lucia 
Day, because it was the day on 
which sunlight hours began to 
lengthen. 

The Custom Grows 

At first, the ceremony of serv¬ 
ing coffee and buns was private, 
each family having its own Lucia. 
Later, it became a custom for the 
girls to visit those families who 
had no teenage daughters. Then 
they began visiting their school¬ 
teachers and other favourites, 
singing carols much as we do on 
Christmas Eve. 

Now every shop, school, fac¬ 
tory, office, and institution elects 
a Lucia Queen, and newspapers 
sponsor Lucia Queen contests. 
For 20 years, Stockholm’s news¬ 
paper Tidingen has organised 
a Lucia contest and a pageant. 

This is followed by a parade 
through crowded streets to the 
Town Hall, where the queen is 
ceremoniously handed the tradi¬ 
tional gem. She is driven 
through the streets in a coach 
and four decorated with whortle¬ 
berry leaves and evergreen twigs 
and lighted candles. 

J^ike most festivals, St Lucia 

Day has its origin in legend, 
and this one in particular is a 
queer mixture of Swedish and 
Italian folklore. The Italian 
version has its origin in the story 
of a young girl, Lucia, who, dur¬ 
ing the reign of the Roman 
Diocletian, was tortured by boil¬ 
ing * oil and burning pitch be¬ 
cause she refused to sacrifice to 
idols. She^ was eventually slain 
by the sword. 

The Swedish legend has grown 
up out of several, the most 
familiar of which concerns the 
young wife of a wealthy land- 
owner in Varmland, near the 





mm 

A smiling Lucia Queen in her decorated coach 

listricts in Norwegian border. In the kind- 

he .sun is ness of her heart she is said to 

ie winter. have helped the starving peas- 
lroughout ants through the bitter winters 
About 30 by gifts of food and clothing. 

13 was Her husband did not approve, 
St Lucia but she continued her good work 

le day on by night, loading a boat and 

began to pushing it along the banks of the 
river that ran through the 
woods. Her cruel husband, on 
rows discovering that she was defying 

1 of serv- hi m , slew her with his sword. 


Kind Hearts at 
Stoke Golding 

J^early everyone in the Leices¬ 
tershire village of- Stoke 
Golding has contributed to give 
a chance of recovery to one cf 
their ’ community who was 
crippled as a result of his fight¬ 
ing heroically in Burma during 
the w'ar. 

The stricken hero is Cyril 
Wright, aged 34, who won the 
Military Medal, but was afflicted 
by a nervous illness which pre¬ 
vented him from walking.. 

Someone suggested : that the 
famous German brain surgeon, 
Dr Walter Voeller, might be able 
to cure the disabled man. So 
Cyril’s wife wrote to the doctor, 
who replied that he would be 
glad to treat Cyril at his clinic 
near Kassel. But the cost of treat¬ 
ment at the clinic would be at 
'least £300, and Cyril had little 
money. He had not been able 
to earn any, and he had spent 
all his gratuity during his long 
illness. 

Helping Hands 

At that the golden-hearted folk 
of Stoke Golding acted. They 
prayed for help in their lovely 
medieval church where St 
Nicholas raises his hand in 
blessing and St Margaret has a 
vanquished dragon at her feet. 

Two women went round from 
door to door collecting money in 
the rain and raised £100. Then 
the villagers appealed to workers 
in factories at Hinckley nearby. 
Germans, on their radio, were 
also invited to send subscriptions. 
Money came from far and wide 
until £500 was collected, and the 
director of an air charter com¬ 
pany offered a plane to take 
Cyril to Kassel. 

May good fortune go with Cyril 
Wright, and bless the generosity 
of his fellow citizens. 

(As ice go to press there are 
reports that the treatment in 
Germany is proving successful — 
he has been able to walk again.) 


Nice Slice of Road 


Young white ants in Northern 
Australia running after 
their elders and asking, “What’s 
for dinner today?” must have 
been dismayed to hear, “A nice 
fresh strip of road surface—now 
don’t be tiresome, you don’t 
know how tasty it is till you’ve 
tried it.” 

The youngsters found the 
grown-ups were right about this 
addition to the ant menu, and 
gobbled up the succulent bitumen 
with gusto. 

This was near Darwin, recently, 
where ants have taken to eating. 


roads. They are notably intelli¬ 
gent creatures and perhaps they 
realised they were doing damage, 
for after feasting on two long 
strips of road, they replaced the 
devoured- surface with mud. 

This, however, was not good 
enough, and the first vehicle that 
came along was bogged. 

White ants are a plague in 
Darwin, and houses there have to 
be built on concrete piles. Even 
so, the hungry creatures will try 
to eat their way through the 
concrete to get at the wood 
above. 



OUR HOMELAND 


The Town Bridge over the 
River - Ouse at Bedford 




Pioneers 


4s a boy at the City of 
London School Perkin 
devoted every possible 
moment to chemistry, 
and in 1855, aged (5, he 
studied under the famous 
German, von Hofmano, 
at the new Royal College 
of Chemistry, London, 


40. SIR WILLIAM PERKIN, 
u)ho gave us aniline dyes 


In 1856 Pepkin was experimenting 
in his home-made Laboratory , 
with aniline, trying to produce ' 
synthetic quinine. Instead, by 
oxidising it with potassium 
bichromate\ he produced a 
lovely purple dye. This 
was to become the 
first commercially'' 
important ARTIFICIAL 




Before this discovery 
all dyes had been 
produced from 
organic sources — 
vegetable matter, 
shell-fish, and so on. 
In 1857 he opened 
near Harrow the 
^ first factory for the 

^manufacture of aniline dyes. 


That was the beginning of a 
great industry. Aniline dyes 
now colour textiles, inks, 
varnishes, paints, and a host 
of other products. William 
Henry Perkin, the "schoolboy 
chemist f won world - fame, 
L and was knighted in 1906. 



The Useful Reindeer and Its Vast Domain 


s’ 

Hoverplane 
For Twelve 

By the C N Air Correspondent 

^he new Westland S-55 heli- 
copter, now being built at 
Yeovil, Somerset, provides a clear 
indication of the size of hover- 
planes to come. Big brother to 
the neat little Westland S-51s 
plying the B E A service between 
Cardiff and Liverpool, the S-55 
will carry ten passengers and a 
crew of two over a distance of 400 
miles. 

Alternatively, it can lift more 
than a ton of mail or freight. An 
engine developing 600 h p will 
drive its huge 53-foot diameter 
rotor. 

Like all the other members of 
this strange breed, it will take off 
vertically and land in the same 
way. 

Designer of this useful aircraft 
is Igor Sikorsky, the famous heli¬ 
copter pioneer, who built his first 
rotating-wing aircraft in Kiev in 
1908. 

The S-55 is expected to be, 
ready for its maiden flight next 
August. 


Persistent Parasite 
of Wheat 

’J'here has been a setback in 
man's struggle with a tiny 
parasite which attacks wheat, 
and -in 1937 cost New South 
Wales farmers over 7,000,000 Aus¬ 
tralian pounds. This is the rust 
parasite which the scientists at 
Sydney University thought they 
had defeated when they bred a 
rust-resisting wheat. 

The tiny parasites have, how¬ 
ever, caught up with their 
human antagonists. 

■ Professor W. L. Waterhouse, of 
Sydney University, said recently 
that since 1926 the rust parasite 
has produced three entirely new 
strains which have attacked pre¬ 
viously rust-free wheats. Now a 
fourth strain of the parasite is 
damaging crops in New South 
Wales. 

Professor Waterhouse and his 
assistants hope to counter this 
counter-attack, and to evolve a 
new kind of wheat which will 
remain permanently rust-free. 


this season of the year, when 
our thoughts naturally turn 
to Christmas, it is' worth while 
reflecting for a few moments 
on the reindeer, the gentle 
creature which is portrayed with 
the sledge of Santa Claus piled 
high, a symbol of the festive 
season. . 

Time was, not so long ago, 
when the domain of the reindeer 
was confined to Northern Siberia 
and Lapland. Today this useful 
animal is the very foundation of 
life amongst the nomadic peoples 
of an area some 20 times the size 
of Europe. 

To the Lapps of Arctic Scan¬ 
dinavia and Russia, to the 
strange, Mongol-like herdsmen 
of Northern Siberia, and over 
vast areas of Alaska and 
Northern Canada the reindeer 
provides man’s every requirement 
—meat and milk for his meals, 
pelt for clothing and bedding, 
ligaments for thread and bone 
for household implements, as 
well as a means of transport 
across a roadless wilderness. 

No other animal has increased 
in numbers to the extent of the 
reindeer. And no other animal 
has extended its territories so 
rapidly. 

'J'his expansion may be said to 
have begun in 1887 when the 
Swedish explorer, Nordenskiold, 
used reindeer to haul his sledges 
across Spitsbergen instead of 
huskies. His deer ran away, 
and today their progeny, small 
creatures stunted from hunger 


and cold, inhabit the ice-clad 
slopes of the island barely 500 
miles from the North Pole. 

A few years later an American 
missionary, the Rev Mr Jackson, 
paved the way for the reindeer’s 
conquest of North America. This 
conquest represents what is pro¬ 
bably the biggest experimental 
movement made by any species 
of animal in history. 

The Eskimos of Alaska were 
starving, for the hunting was bad. 
Yet across the narrow straits in 
Siberia the natives waxed fat 
and happy—the owners of vast 
reindeer herds. Jackson imported 
150 animals into Alaska, and 
within 30 years they had multi¬ 
plied to six million. 

Next, a Canadian missionary 
decided to emulate Mr Jackson. 
The Eskimos of Northern Canada 
faced the threat of starvation, 
and he hired a party of Lapp 

Greek Concert Hall 

n ancient concert-hall has 
recently been completely 
excavated at Athens ‘by the 
American School of Classical 
Studies. It is the Odeum, which 
was presented to the city of 
Athens by Agrippa, minister of 
the Emperor Augustus. 

One of the most famous con¬ 
cert-halls in the ancient world, 
and able to seat an audience of 
1000 , It was burned by barbarians 
from the north in a a 267, and 
the Athenians later used its 
materials for strengthening their 
defences. 


herdsmen to drive 3000 reindeer 
from Alaska across 2000 miles of 
almost unexplored polar wilder¬ 
ness to Arctic Canada. 

The herdsmen faced winter 
temperatures of 70 degrees below 
zero F., and wolves killed hun¬ 
dreds of reindeer. But most of 
the Lapps survived the three-year 
journey; so did 2000 of the rein¬ 
deer. Today the herds of 
Northern Canada exceed 9000 
animals and it is estimated that 
within 20 years they will exceed 
three million head. 

^£eanwhile, 100 reindeer im¬ 
ported into Iceland to pro¬ 
vide fresh meat had increased 
their number ten-fold; and in 
Russia,’ where the reindeer has 
been collectivised their number- 
lias increased from 500,000 to well 
over two million in ten years. 

The reindeer has, in fact, be¬ 
come the key to the industrial 
development of the Arctic 
regions, and the immense herds 
in Alaska, Canada, and Northern 
USSR are providing meat, 
clothing and leather for the 
growing population of the new 
mining communities there. 

It has also found its way to 
the far South, and the small 
herd which Norwegian whaler- 
men carried through the pack 
ice to the island of South 
Georgia to provide them with 
fresh meat is fast multiplying. 

Thus in less than 70 years the 
reindeer has extended its terri¬ 
tories to more than one-fifth of 
the earth’s surface. 


The Children’s Newspaper, December 9, 1950 

Boy Finds an 
Old Fossil 

J ^ keen 14-year-old geologist has 
made an important dis¬ 
covery in America. He has dug 
up some of the bones of a giant 
sloth, proving that this huge 
rather nightmarish creature, ex¬ 
tinct for many thousands of 
years, once roamed southern 
New Jersey. 

The boy, James Ruhle, went to 
investigate some excavations 
made for a new road. On such 
occasions, boys are generally told 
to “scram,” but Jimmy had not 
come to play—he wanted to hunt 
for fossils. 

He was given permission to dig 
in a layer of gravel, and there, 
five feet down, he came upon four 
big bones. These have been 
identified by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences as part of the 
backbone of a giant sloth. 

This mammal was 18 feet long 
and about the same bulk as an 
elephant. It reared up on its 
massive hind legs and used the 
powerful claws of its forefeet to 
pull down or uproot trees, so that 
it could eat the leaves. 

Jimmy Ruhle has joined good 
company. The first remains of 
such an animal in the United 
States were found in a cave in 
West Virginia by Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, the famous third President, 
who thought the creature must 
have been a giant tiger. 

Farewell to the 
Log Cabin 

J^J[iss Monica Storrs, sister of 
Sir Ronald Storrs, has re¬ 
tired after 21 years as a mission¬ 
ary among the settlers and 
prospectors of Arctic Canada. 

She dedicated her life to mis¬ 
sionary work in thanksgiving for 
her recovery from an attack of 
infantile paralysis in girlhood, 
and on going to Canada built 
herself a log cabin. 

The area Miss Storrs covered 
was as big as Yorkshire, and 
from the frontier post of Fort 
Saint John she journeyed to the 
families of settlers in remoter 
areas—at first on her pack-horse. 
Starlight, and later by small car 
—taking food and clothing to 
those in need. Often the only 
roads were bear-tracks. 


KIDNAPPED — R . L, Stevenson’s Great Romance of Jacobite Scotland (4) 



In the round-house of the brig, David warned Alan and David prepared to defend the royrjd- 
Alan Breck the Jacobite that the others in- house—a man and a boy against the entjpe 
tended to murdpr atid rob him, and he agreed crew. But ail the brig’s firearms were stored 
t6 Stind by Alan. Soon Captain Hoseason in the round-house. Alan defended the main 
scrolled up casually but, stopped by Alan’s door, and David loaded the pistols and, from a 
sword, exclaimed ! “ This is a strange return bunk, guarded the other door, which was 
for hospitality ! ” Alan dared him and his men locked. So6n one party rushed at Alan with 
to jittack. Guessing that David had warped cutlasses while, through the vyindqvy. David 
Alan, Hoseason gave him a grim look and said ! savy & group of nien bring a battering-ram to 
“David, I’ll mind this,” and withdrew. break down his door. They prepared to rush. 


David had never fired a pistol before, but he One man crashed down through the skylight 
shot at the group, and there was a yell from and David, at first, just couldn’t take his life, 
one of them. He fired two more bullets which but when the man grabbed him, he shot him ; 
went wide, but the seamen dropped their ram and another, who came through the skylight, 
and ran away. Meanwhile, Alan, a splendid David shot through the thigh. Alan charged 
swordsman, had killed the mate and wounded at those in the doorway and they fled before 
another, and all the attackers withdrew, him in panic. He chased them across the 
“They'll be back,” warned Alan. “To your deck, then returned in triumph to the round- 
watch, David.” Before long they heard house. “ David, I love you like a brother I ’» 
stealthy steps on the round-house roof. he cried, “and am 1 not a bonny fighter ?’• 


David and Alan are still besieged in the round-house. What can they do? See next week’s instalment, 
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XTbe Silver 
Gentleman 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 

4. The Allair of the 
French Magician 


-4 

I 


W ell," said the Silver Gen¬ 
tleman, delicately help¬ 
ing himself to a grape 
from the dish, “how can I help 
you?” 

Once more Martin was sitting 
in the panelled secret room, high 
among the roof - tops of the 
Strand. He had sent an urgent 
message through the tavern- 
keeper of the Rising Sun, and 
that . evening, by arrangement, 
the Silver Gentleman had been 
waiting in the cellar to lead him, 
through a maze of stairs and 
passages, to his hiding-place. 

“It’s like this, sir,” he ex¬ 
plained. “The Queen was natur¬ 
ally very pleased over that affair 
in Windsor Forest. She thinks 
I was clever to see what the code 
meant-” 

“Very pleasant for you, 
surely? ” said his host with a 
chuckle. 

Martin made a face. “It was 
only a lucky guess, ” he pro¬ 
tested. “ Unfortunately, it’s 
given her the idea that I’m good 
at codes. She’s asked me to see 
what I can do with this one— 
and it’s not so easy.” 

H e handed a sheet of paper 
across the table. It was 
covered with meaningless groups 
of letters, none of them in the 
least like any word. 

The Silver Gentleman frowned 
over it. “H’m ... No; this is a 
very different problem. The 
other message was hardly a code 
—it was little more than the use 
of numbers instead of certain 
names. But it looks here as 
though each letter of the alpha¬ 
bet stands for another.” 

“And it’s almost certainly in 
Spanish, just to make it harder, ” 
Martin groaned. “ It’s a dis¬ 
patch to the Spanish colonies in 
America which was intercepted 
by one of the Queen’s ships. The 
Queen thinks it may be impor¬ 
tant—but no-one can make it 
out. I can’t see how anyone 
could be expected to, without 
knowing the key.” 

“Nor do I,” agreed the Silver 
Gentleman. 

“I didn’t see how you could 
help me,” said Martin resignedly, 
“but you were the only person I 
could think of.” 

“Wait . . . This is a Spanish 
dispatch, you say? " 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I have heard a strange story 
from the French Court,” mur¬ 
mured the Silver Gentleman 
thoughtfully. “It is whispered 
that King Henry has a magician 
who *can read every Spanish 
code-message which his agents 
bring him.” 

“y magician?” Martin echoed 
uneasily. He was not quite 
sure how far he believed in 
magic. On the whole, like most 
people he knew, he felt it was 
something to steer clear of. 

“ That’s what the Spaniards 
say. No copy of their code has 
been lost, no traitor has .• been 


detected. They swear it must be‘ 
some magician working s in league 
with the Devil.” 

“But how?” Martin licked his 
dry lips. 

“They think he must be rais¬ 
ing the spirit of some dead 
Spanish official who knew the 
code while he was alive—and 
making that spirit decipher the 
dispatches. ” ' 

“ It’s—it’s fantastic 1 ” Martin 
was no more superstitious than 
the next man, but the idea made 
his blood run cold. “Do you 
believe it, sir?” 

The Silver Gentleman shrugged 
his shoulders. “I don’t know 
what to believe. I can’t explain- 
it any other way. There is only 
one way to test the story-” 

“You mean-” 

“Go to France, and see if this 
helpful ghost will work for Eng¬ 
land as well as France. Ask 
leave of the Queen, and set off at 
once —with one trusty com¬ 
panion—” He broke off with 
a laugh, and bowed across the 
table, his hand on his heart. 

'J'iie Silver Gentleman crossed 
to France as Martin’s ser¬ 
vant, but, once on the other side, 
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put cn his favourite garb ff 
silver-grey and took the name of 
Sir Edward Winter. It was the 
first time Martin had been in his 
company for a long time to¬ 
gether, and with leisure to talk. 
He found his mysterious friend a 
pleasant travelling companion, 
but on one subject—his true 
identity and his past life—he 
was completely silent. 

Martin had spent a year in 
France, serving as a young 
volunteer with the Huguenots in 
the Civil War, and he had a 
passable knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage. The Silver Gentleman, 
however, spoke French with the 
speed and elegance of King 
Henry’s court. 

They found the King at Blois, 
a hundred miles south-west of 
Paris. King and Court were 
staying in the great chateau 
which rose, like a balconied cliff, 
above the steep and winding 
alleys of the town. But the 
Silver Gentleman, not wishing to 
be seen by the English ambas¬ 
sador or any of his party, took 
a room in a little gabled inn, 
called La Ville de Tours, which 
stood down on the bank of the 
broad River Loire, at the lower 
end of Blois. 

“ I have sent a message to an 
old friend,” he assured Martin, 
“and we shall pay our visit to 
the chateau after nightfall.” 

Martin repressed a shiver. 
Having come so far, he was not 
going to back out now. But, as 
darkness fell, and a huge full 
moon came up over the river, he 
began to like his mission less and 
less. 

fjthe waters of the Loire winked 
evilly in the moonlight. They 
seemed to ichuckle under the 
bridge and against the banks in 
front of the inn. Close by, the 
church of St Nicholas looked— 
with its cluster of fm-shaped 
spires, small' and great — like ■ 
some huge dragon squatting 
upon the town. The steep alleys 
and stairways, running up the 
hillside to the chateau, were like 
dark mountain gorges, brimming 
'with danger. 

It was a night for daggers to 
flash in lonely corners, and for 
witches to ride the cloud-strewn 
sky. Martin was not sure 
whether he most feared the 
perils of this world, or those of 
the next—or losing the respect 
of the Silver Gentleman. Per¬ 
haps it was the last. So, when 
the time came, he rose without a 
word and followed his com¬ 
panion. 

They reached the chateau 
without any incident, and were 
let in by a side gate. The Silver 
Gentleman, Martin noticed, was 
received with considerable re¬ 
spect. An officer led them across 
a courtyard which lay like a 
sheet of ice under the brilliant 
moon, then up a winding outside 
staircase, marvellously carved 
with the emblems of the French 
kings, and yien through so many 
tapestry-hung rooms that Martin 
lost all sense of his whereabouts. 

At last their guide paused to 
hold back the curtain of another 
doorway. ‘.‘Here, messieurs,” he 
said - with a smile, “ is His 
Majesty’s magician—he is not; at 
the moment, in conference with, 
any departed spirits! ” He bowed 
them through, and drew the cur¬ 
tain behind them. 

]yjAimN had prepared himself 
for a wizened figure in a 
high pointed cap, for strange 
glass bottles with hideous con¬ 
tents, for leaping flames, and a 
Cont.in.ue3 on page 10 
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Conlinoed from page 9 
floor marked out with magic 
signs. 

Instead, he saw a keen-eyed 
Frenchman of middle age, rising 
to greet them across a table 
strewn with papers. Martin had 
picked up enough learning at 
Oxford to recognise, at a glance, 
what was written on them—com¬ 
plicated equations in algebra, 
and diagrams in trigonometry. 

“My name is Francois Viette, 
messieurs,” he said politely. Then, 
with a shrewd glance at the Sil¬ 
ver Gentleman, he added: 
“ Yours I already know—but I 
have the King’s orders not to 
speak it. I am honoured to meet 
you.” ' . 

, “The honour is ours,” said the 
Silver Gentleman^bowing. ; “The 
name of Viette the mathemati¬ 
cian is famous throughout 
Europe.” He drew out the paper 
on which the Spanish dispatch 
had been copied and passed it 
over. “If you can solve these 
problems,” he said with a chuckle 
and a wry glance at the equa¬ 
tions. “even this code should be 
child’s play!” 

“J^et me see.” Monsieur Viette 
studied the paper for a few’ 
moments. Then he drew pen 
and ink towards him and began 
to scribble rapidly on a blank 
sheet. In five minutes the mes¬ 
sage was deciphered, and Martin 
knew enough Spanish to realise 
that it was a highly interesting 
dispatch concerning the strength 
of the English coast defences. 

" But—this is like magic! ” he 
stammered. 

Monsieur Viette laughed. “Oh, 
no. I have deciphered this code 


so often, I know it by heart. If 
I had not already known the key 
it would have taken longer—per¬ 
haps some hours.” 

“But how’ could you ever do it, 
without the key?” Martin de¬ 
manded. “How did you get the 
key to this one, in the first 
place? Is it true what they say 
in Madrid—that you have deal¬ 
ings with the Devil—that you 
conjure up the ghosts of dead 
Spaniards and question them? ” 

The mathematician flung back 
his head and laughed again. 
“No, no, my young friend—that 
is only what simple folk imagine. 
Have you never studied mathe¬ 
matics? Have you not heard of 
the law of frequency?” 

“Er—yes—I think so.” Martin 
groped in bis memory for long- 
forgotten' studies. 

“ I applied that to the letters of 
the alphabet. I worked out 
which letter, on the average, 
occurred most frequently in 
Spanish, and I assumed that, the 
letter which occurred most often 
in the code must stand for that 
one. So, bit by bit, I discovered 
the complete key.” 

“ A_ ND the Devil had nothing to 
do with it after all,” the 
Silver Gentleman chaffed his 
much-relieved companion w'hen 
they started back for England 
the next day. 

“I’m not so sure,” Martin 
grunted good-humouredly. “ Did 
you take a look at all that alge¬ 
bra and trigonometry? I know 
what I’d have called that, in my 
Oxford days!” 

Jn next iveek’s ml venture Martin 
returns to the stage—and nearty 
loses his life in a duet . 
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Surprise For Red Squirrel 


J?or weeks Red Squirrel had 
been preparing for winter. 
Not only had he to build a 
cosy winter drey of dried, 
leafy branches, moss and bark, 
in a crotch of the tallest pine, 
but he had' to collect stores 
too. 

It was this part of it which 
was bothering him now. He 
had remembered his mother’s 
advice about not hiding all 
his nuts, 
acorns, and 
beechmast to¬ 
gether in one 
storehouse in 
case someone 
else found 
them and ate 
the lot. And 
instead he had 
made lots of 
different store- 
houses, in 
nooks and 
crannies of 
trees and 
stumps. 

Also he had 
done as she 
said and remembered to dig 
little holes here, there, and 
everywhere,' in each of which 
he had hidden a nut or some¬ 
thing. ' 

But what he could not re¬ 
member was, where all those 
little separate holes were! 
That was why he was looking 
so sad this fine December 
morning. 

“What’s the matter?” asked 
the wise old Tawny Qwl, 
noticing the dreary droop of 
his ear-tufts and tail. 



“It’s all those acorns and 
nuts and beechmast I’ll never 
be able to find again,” said 
Red Squirrel mournfully. “It’s 
such a terrible waste.” 

“Did- you say waste?” de¬ 
manded Tawny Owl. “You’d 
better follow me to the ,top 
of the tree, and we’ll see if 
you'll go on calling it waste!” 

Red Squirrel followed him. 

“D'you see that oak, and 
that, and 
that? ” asked 
Tawny Owl at 
once, pointing 
with his beak. 
“And those 
h a z els, and 
that beech?” 
And Red 
Squirrel said 
he did. 

“Well, every¬ 
one of those 
is growing 
there because 
some of your 
ancestors 
couldn’t find 
some of the 
stores they’d hidden either!” 

“You mean that some of 
the acorns, and nuts, and 
beechmast they forgot actu¬ 
ally grew into those trees 
and bushes?” cried Red 
Squirrel in surprise. 

“Certainly. So you can’t 
call it waste if you don’t find 
all yours, and trees grow in¬ 
stead, now can you?” 

“Goodness, no! ” cried Red 
Squirrel happily scampering 
back to his drey. 

Jane Thornicroft 



ALL DIFFERENT 
STAMP PACKETS 

100 Bulgaria ... ... .. 3/- 

100 China . 1/6 

100 Demark .. . ..1/3 

25 Ecuador .. .. ..* 1 /-' 

100 Finland ... .. .. .. .. ,2/6 

200 Germany .. .. V. .. 3/- 

25 Guatemala .. . . . . 1/3 

100 Holland. .. 1/8 

25 Manchuria . 1/8 

50 San Marino. 1/9 

100 Spain . 1/9 

Gibbons’ ‘ Simplified ’ Stamp Catalogue 
1951 Edition^ 5/10 post free. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 
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FREE! 25 CHINA 

25 different unused 
Chinese stamps 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just en¬ 
close 2|d. postage 
and . request [Ap¬ 
provals. 

BRIDGNORTH .STAMP CO. (CN49), 
_BRIDGNORTH. 



STAMPS 

THE LONG WINTER EVENINGS are 
here again. You can, add to your collec¬ 
tion by the comfort of your own fireside 
by sending 2Ad. tor a selection of PIC¬ 
TORIAL Stamps on Approval; and ask 
for a COMPLETELY FREE GJFT Of 
3 beautiful new mint stamps of 
MAURITIUS! 

A. E. RUDGE 
<M) MILLOOK, BUDE, CORNWALL. 


POSTER PACKET FREE 

A fine packet of extra large stamps 
from Hungary (Bridge Reconstruction), 
San Maripo (Anniversary of 1st U.S.A. 
stamp—very pretty colours), Ceylon (New 
Constitution), Brazil (New York Fair), 
and Germany (Leipzig Fair—very large), 
this fine packet of huge pictorial stamps 
free to all applicants for Approvals 
enclosing 2sd. postage. 

R. D. HARRISON, Roydon, Ware. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTORIALS FREE! 
SCENES OF NATIVE LIFE 

Warriors—Dancers—Ships—Cattle,—Desert 
—Mountains, etc. A packet of these mar¬ 
vellous stamps will be sent FREE to all. 
applicants for Bargain Discount Approvals. 
Enclose 3d. stamp for postage, please. 
JOHN RICHARDS (CN), 

121 Anderton Park Rd., 
Birmingham, 13. 
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SIGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal case 8J" X 6 h* X B*. 
Lamp alone worth double the price. Easily 
converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Spare Bulb 
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REAL 
XMAS BARGAINS 

'for our C N Readers 


20 GOOD STAMPS. CAT. 20/- FOR ONLY 2/6 
(average Cat. value 1/- a stamp). 10 Princess 
Elizabeth stamps 2/6. 10 Engine stamps 1/-. 10 

Universal Postal Union 1/-. Collector’s Outfit, 50 
stamps and album, 200 page Catalogue, and 500 mounts, 
2/6. Superior outfit, over 300 stamps, a larger Album, 
Catalogue, mounts. Magnifying glass, packet of 700 gummed' 
titles, 10/-. 50 different Taiwan* (Formosa) unused, 5/-. 

50 Travancore, fine lot, 2/6. 100 Cochin, fine collection, 10/6. 
3 :Xova Scotia, 90 years old, 3/3. Japan 1950, 500 yen, blue 
Railway Engine, highest value ever issued: in Japan (eat. 15/-), 1/-. 
Russian Levant 1918, 41 different (cat. £5.11.9). only 10/-. Superior 
British Colonial packet. 75 different, no rubbish, average cat. value 1/6 
per stamp (total cat. £5.15.0), only 27/6. 

The house for ihe best and cheapest Approvals (80 kinds to choose from). Parents permission, please 

HARRY BURCESS & CO. (Dept. CN 19), PEMBURY, KENT 
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FULLY PATENTED 

Place stamp in slide—insert 
slide—press the switch and 
the watermark shows up— 
illuminated. Battery operated, 
Moulded Plastic construction, 
pocket size. Obtainable from 
all. high-class stamp . dealers, 
booksellers ^ and stationers or 
direct from : 



H. & A. WALLACE LTD. 

S4 OLD BROAD ST., Entrance London Wall, 

London, E.C.2 


Miss England 
in Turkey 

r JHHE English High School for 
Girls in Istanbul, the only 
one of its kind in Turkey, has 
just celebrated its . centenary. 
Started in 1850 by two sisters, 
Jane and Georgina Walsh, as a 
day and boarding school, it made 
such headway that seven years 
later the progressive Sultan 
Abdul Med j id provided new 
buildings. 

One of the school’s favourite 
excursions in those early days 
was to the British Ambassador’s 
summer residence at Therapia, 
on the Bosphorus. The pupils 
travelled in 15 open carriages, 
the first containing the Misses 
Walsh and the head girl. On 
the box with the coachman was 
the Moorish janitor, wearing a 
crimson fez and armed with a 
scimitar to protect the young 
ladies against bandits! 

There are now 161 girls in the 
upper school, and 82 in the lower, 
representing 20 nationalities. 


RUGGER SON OF 
SOCCER FATHER 

Jt often happens that a son 
follows in his father’s sport¬ 
ing footsteps. This is nearly but 
not quite the case with the 
Grimsdells. 

Arthur Grimsdell will be re¬ 
membered as one of the greatest 
of English soccer players. As 
captain of Tottenham Hotspur, 
he played eight times for his 
country and also won F A Cup 
and League Championship 
medals. 

His son, Alan Grimsdell, has 
nqt followed in father’s soccer 
steps, however; rugger is his 
game, and the tall, hefty young 
forward of the Harlequins was 
chosen for the first of the 
season’s English trial games 
played at Otley a few days ago. 

If Alan is capped, it will be one 
of the few instances where 
father and son have both played 
football for England, but at dif¬ 
ferent codes. 

Western Capital of 
Roman Britain 

]^J^ore relics of Roman Ciren¬ 
cester (Corinium) have been 
revealed. The foundations of a 
Roman wall have been un¬ 
earthed, together with a number 
of coins, and a finely-preserved 
tessellated pavement. 

Other tessellated pavements 
have been found there in the 
past, and the best of them shows 
the figures of Flora with a chap¬ 
let of flowers, Silenus sitting 
backwards on an ass, Actaeon 
being changed into a stag, and 
Pomona crowned with fruits.. 

Corinium- was a great Roman 
road centre, and travellers may 
often have been advised, “Change 
at Corinium for Londinium,” or 
for other cities, such as Aqua 
Solis (Bath) and Isca Damnoni- 
orum (Exeter). 


EVERY POST OFFICE 

JTjvERY known post-office in the 
world will be included in a 
directory shortly to be published 
by the Universal Postal Union. 

Though the complete directory 
will only be available in a French 
edition, the preface and general 
information section will be pub¬ 
lished separately in English, 
Arabic, Chinese, Snanish and 
Russian. 
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Air cargo going aboard!! 


This picture shows a real airport and real planes— 
but the fork lift truck is a Dinky Toy. The lift 
works, too ! The Dinky Toys range keeps on 
growing. Look out for the newest models ! 



Made in England by Meccano Limited 
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The Bran Tub 


Hair-Raising Idea 

Qn his way home from the Zoo 
Billy saw in a shop window 
several tins of paint and a 
number ef brushes labelled 
“Camel’s hair brush.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Billy. 
“It would take far too long to 
brush a camel with one of those.” 

A Maid of RKD 

dainty maid of RKD 
Is PE in her: bower; 

Smart as U C a honey-B, 

And sweet as NE flower. 

Does she SA herself 2 please? 
XQQ the little miss, 

She sings an LEG. 2 TT, 

Or blows an MT kiss. 

“Be mine,” I say, “U bonny J, 

B4 U R mine L (my knell); 
When U R gay my hopes DK, 

In T-sing you XL.” 

Without ado she takes the Q, 
Her II B9 and ED; 

“O sir, I do not NV U, 

I C U R so need-E.” 

“O FE, U I C R true, 

Y need ICQ less? 

I’ll never DV8 from U, 

But end my cares with ‘ S ’ 
(caress).” 

Farmer Gray Explains 

Greedy Pigeons. Thousands of 
pigeons were feasting on the 
acorns under the oaks in the Big- 
woods. 

“Where do so many pigeons 
come from?" Don asked Farmer 
Gray. 

“During late autumn a great 
many arrive from overseas,” 
replied the farmer. “Pigeons 
possess enormous appetites; .75 
acorns, 139 beech nuts, 233 haws, 
997 grains of barley—these are 
four examples of the contents 
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T HE Jacko household was thrilled when news came that Uncle Jacko, 
who had been in Egypt for several years, was coming home. Then 
one morning Baby announced that a “ very funny man on a very funny 
animal ” was outside. The family rushed out to see—Uncle Jacko astride 
a camel ! To make an impressive arrival he had hired the camel from the 
local menagerie. Jacko, however, decided to ignore this detail, and he 
was the hero of his school for many weeks, regaling his friends with the 
adventures of his Uncle—“ All the way from Egypt on a camel ! ” 


December Halves 

(Jan you match up tlie mixed 
heads and tails of these 
famous people?. They all have 
anniversaries in December, and 
you should find two English 
painters, an Archbishop of 
Canterbury, an English philo¬ 
sopher, a Spanish conqueror, and 
an Austrian composer. 

BEC BES 
• COR NER _ 

HOB NEY 
MOZ KET 
TUR TES 
ROM ART . 

Answer next week 

Enthusiasm" 

“ (Josh! That was a very 
moving play,” he said, corn- 


taken from the crops of four ing out of the theatre. 


pigeons. 

“Fortunately they also eat slugs 
and leather-jackets, as well as the 
seeds of charlock, ragwort, and 
other, harmful weeds. But their 
sins outweigh their virtues and 
farmers detest these greedy 
birds.” 

True 

II' was very proud of the fact 
■that he had “built himself 
up from nothing.” 

“Yes,” he boasted, “I began 
life as a barefoot boy.” 

“I wasn’t born with boots on, 
either,” remarked one of his 
listeners. 


Countryside Flowers 

'JThe daisy-like Chamomile flour¬ 
ishes on barren or stony 
ground. The yellow-centred 
flowers, fringed with white petals, 

i bloom singly 

on branched, 
leafless flower 

■ The leaves 

grow c o m- 
pactly and are 
cut into short 
and slender, 
h a i r-1 i k e 
points. The 
plan't possesses 
a strong aromatic smell, not un¬ 
like apples. Chamomile is de¬ 
rived from Greek and means 
Ground Apples. , 

When cultivated. Chamomile 
produces double flowers which 
are used to make chamomile tea. 

Jumbled Clothes 

Jr the letters of the following 
phrases are properly ' re¬ 
arranged. they will spell the 
names of six articles that people 
wear; 


“Yes, it was. But next time are used to make chamomile tea. 
we go to a Shakespeare drama 

don’t call ‘ Author ’ at the end.” Jumbled Clothes 

Jf the lettei’s of the following 
What Are We ? phrases are properly ' re- 

Five words loith the same jour alTa nged. they will speil the 

letters transposed are indicated llames of six articles that people 
in this verse. wear; 

Von whip me, and I hum and KINGS SCOT TOMS CHAIN 

spin; PRESS LIP SOME CUT 

And yet I could prevent you too; A CARDING O ROVE CAT 

A certain place I then become; . Answer next week 

Then changed I hold j our flowers , i _ 

for you; Not Surprising 

At Christmas you look out for A GREEDY old fellow . from 
me. ** York - 


TOMS CHAIN 
SOME CUT 
O ROVE CAT 

Answer next iccck 


Not Surprising 


Four-lettered. Now, what can we 

bo? Answer next week 




Can She 

Thank YOU for her 
Happy Christmas ? 


I'^nlilinHKii • There are many little children like her 
^ throughout the world whose few Christmas 

f§jf gifts, tokens of care and affection, come 

fif i ■ , ,pr only from their friends of The Salvation 

Army. To the world’s sick, poor and 
- ■ s-Js. aged, The Salvation Army brings some 

comfort, too ; some action of love, 
without which Christmas becomes a bitter memory. Please aid us in our 
efforts to spread amongst such as these a little of the jo> and kindly spirit 
that will pervade your home at Christmas. Send a gift to General Albert 
Orsborn, C.B.E. 

Where There’s Need — 

The Salvation Army 

101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E. C. 4. 


** York . - 

Ate seventeen pounds of fat pork. 
Then was heard to complain, 
While aboard the boat-train. 

That he wished he could get out 
and walk. 

Do You Know That...? 

(Jhinook winds from the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, have been known to change 
the temperature in Alberta, 
Canada, from 10 to 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit in half ah hour. 
QThe Great Barrier Reef off 
Queensland, Australia, is 1250 
miles long. It is possible to visit 
the reef for a tour of the sights 
because big areas are exposed. 

[S|and in the Sahara desert is 
often baked to a temperature 
of 170 degrees Fahrenheit on hot 
* summer days. On winter nights, 
temperatures below freezing have 
been recorded. 

Loch Morak in Scotland is over 
1000 feet deep. This is con¬ 
siderably deeper than most of the 
North Sea. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Heading Across. 1 Gymnasts use : 

one. 5 Male Sheep. 8 Mimic. 9 Quiet. 

11 A number. 12 Conclude. 13 Show 
effect. 15 Berries. 16 Jealousy. 1 
19 Frolic. 21 Below. 24 Make mis¬ 
takes. 26 Tenure. 27 Distinguished £ 
Service Order (abbrev). 28 Pig’s home. J 
29 Assumed an attitude. j 

Reading Down. 1 Headgear. 2 Play 
with music. 3 Make afresh. 4 Poem 
of heroism. 5 Royal Air Force (abbrev). 

6 One on a card. 7 Gay. 10 Compete. 3 

14 Long-eared members of horse family. 

15 Pulls. 17 Desires. 18 Poetry. j 
22 Divides a tennis court. 23 Period 

of time. 25 Slender metal bar. \ 

Anszvcr next zveeh 

Too Bad 

Why did the letter box? 

It gave the hardest knocks. 
Why did it rave and ramp? 

It saw the penn,y stamp! 
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Last Week’s Answers 
Schiller's Puzzle 

The poet was referring to a rainbow 

In Reverse 

Yew(Wey) 


k by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Prc33, Ltd, The 
i Carpenter House, John Carpenter Street, London, E C 4. 
registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian 
nths, 8s 8d for six" months. Sole Agents for Australia and 
al News Agency, Ltd. December 9, 1950. S S 
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I F you are always fit and 
vigorous it is so much 
easier to be successful in games 
and in your schoolwork. To 
ensure such health and vigour 
you will find ‘ Ovaltine ’ a 
great help. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ is a really delicious 
beverage, prepared from Nature’s 
best foods. It provides important 
nutritive elements which help to 
build up nerves and brain and' to 
create reserves of strength and 
energy. 

Remind mother to put ' Ovaltine ' 
on her shopping ?ist and be sure you 
make it your regular daily beverage. 
Remember that ‘ Ovaltine ’ also has 
the advantage of being naturally 
‘sweet so that there is no need to add 
sugar. 



Prices in Gt. Britain 
and N. Ireland 
1/4, 2/4 and 4/- 


3 AMAZING WATCH BARGAINS! 
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S’ Handsome design BOYS’ Rectangular shape Round shape with luminous 

EL ““4211 models 5trap! a . th . e . r SB'B r-.’rv. 11 !: 39'- 

Post anti Fackin/j 9d. extra on all moilch. 

Pleas e state if over 10 years old, when larger strap will be sent. 

*|B "M All models have handsome chromium 

fif * " —--- _ M _ — H case. Swiss lever movement, and 
■ m jN 11 |1 ■ unbreakable glass. 


SWISS WATCHES 


Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Registered Post, or C.O.D. 

Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents: 

C. R. HENRY (SA LES) LTD. 73, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.l 

Showrooms 3rd Floor 






